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THIS MONTH 

Our cover carolers are members ol 
the mixed chorus at McKinley High- 
school in Washington, D. C. Cover- 
caliber photos of secondary-school 
students are, for some reason, much 
more difficult to obtain than pictures 
of younger children. Want to submit 
some? 

Ir is not coincidence which brings 
into one issue of THE JOURNAL arti- 
cles of such apparently divergent ap- 
proaches as the discussion of teaching 
about the United Nations, the de- 
scription of Detroit's civil-defense pro- 
vram, Senator McMahon's resolution, 
and information on the traveling 
atomic exhibit. We think all these 
pieces fit into the same mosaic. 


SIMILARLY, we believe that the arti- 
cles by Mr. Hanson and Dr. Harris 
complement each other. As one true 
test of a mother’s effectiveness is in 
the behavior of her grandchildren, so 
can the contribution of schools be 
judged not by the society in which 
they exist, but by the society which 
they produce. 


CLEMENTINE makes her second ap- 
pearance in this issue. How do you 
like her? 


NEXT MONTH 
“STEPPINGSTONES to Maturity” will, 
we hope, appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in child growth and develop- 
ment. : 


AN IMPORTANT series on professional 
ethics—something different from any- 
thing we've published 
start in January. 


before—will 


A FouR-page directory of NEA de- 
partments has been prepared for your 
information and convenience. 
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The Paste-Up Map is a new, 
inexpensive visual aid for * 


elementary geography. 


Combining an exciting game 
with easier learning and more 
effective teaching, this new 
aid supplies an urgent need 
for personalized instruction 
in today’s crowded 
rooms. 


class- 


See for yourself how you can 
increase student 





interest — 
save yourself valuable class- 
room time. Ask for a free 
copy of the Paste-Up Map 
today! 
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NEA. 
Lifetime Gift for Christmas 


EKacH Christmas the Frankfort (Ken. 
tucky) Teachers Club honors the super- 
intendent of schools with a gift. Last 
year the organization presented him 
with a life membership in the NEA, 
The following doggerel accompanied 
the gift and explained how it is to be 
a shared enterprise. 


Dear Boss, 

It’s Christmas and the shopping’s done; 
To please you was our aim. 

Because in case we haven't, 

With the others, mud’s our name. 

The “catch ts” we all know that 
You’re a careful man 

And may not approve our buying 

On the instalment plan. 


Then, too, oft-times at Christmas 

The head man gets the chills 

Because he’s pretty sure that 

He soon will get the bills. 

It’s true, because, 

For nine years to come 

You will pay five dollars 

And we'll pay twice that sum. 

If this rather odd arrangement 

Is quite all right with you, 

Just nod your head assentingly 

And clearly say, “I do.” 

If ever you should leave us, 

Tempted by fame or pelf, 

We think it only fair, sir, 

That you pay the rest yourself. 

Now, to the presentation 

So that all may hear; 

And with it goes our hearty wish, 

“Merry Christmas and Happy 
Year.” 


New 


—LUCY J. CRACRAFT, former president, 
Frankfort Club. 


Teachers 


Question-of-the-Month 


# “What questions do parents most 
frequently ask you, and how do you 
answer them?” This was a recent JOouR- 
NAL “Question-of-the-Month.” [See page 
655 for this month's question.] Among 
the responses were these: 


“How is my child doing?” This ques- 
tion was most frequently put to me dur- 
ing my highschool teaching days. It 
came from anxious mothers, from 
mothers eager to brag a bit, and from 
mothers just making conversation. 

[Continued on page 598] 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


THE WHOLLY inadequate supply of steel and other criti- 
cal materials allocated for educational purposes by the 
Defense Production Administration has necessitated 
such a drastic curtailment of essential school construc- 
tion that the American educational system is facing a 
threat of critical proportions. Because the impact of 
this situation will be felt in every field of education, 
the major portion of “News and Trends” this month 
is devoted to a review and analysis of the problem of 
the steel shortage for school construction. The state- 
ment was prepared by J. L. McCaskill, director, Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization of Education. Other 
“News and Trends” ttems appear on page 597. 





Twenty-Year Construction Lag 


The crisis facing American education did not develop 
overnight. It is a result of over two decades of construction 
totally insufficient to meet today’s needs. During the depres- 
sion years of 1930-39, few new schools were built because of 
financial stringencies and a projected continued decline in the 
birthrate. Following on the heels of the 1930s came the de- 
fense preparation period and the World War II years, during 
which practically no schools were constructed due to the 
shortage and high cost of materials and labor. Just after 
World War II, the high cost of labor and materials, together 
with their continued shortage, caused many communities to 
postpone large-scale building programs. 


The serious situation arising from the 20-year construction 
lag has been aggravated by three significant factors: an in- 
creased birthrate, construction backlogs and deterioration, and 
inflation. 


The School-Age Population Has Increased 


During World War II and the years immediately follow- 
ing, the national birthrate jumped by approximately a mil- 
lion each year. Furthermore, this sudden wartime rise in the 
birthrate has shown few indications of any appreciable de- 
cline in the past few years. The “war-babies” and the post- 
war baby crop are just now beginning their influx into the 
schools, pushing enrolments up by 800,000 in 1951-52 and 
by an expected 1.6 million in the coming academic year. It 
is estimated that by the end of this decade, there will be over 
seven million more children in school than there were in 
1949-50. 


Deterioration and Backlog 
Have Accumulated 


As a result of over 20 years of inadequate school construc- 
tion, the US Office of Education has found that "one out of 
every five schoolhouses now in use thruout the country” has 
become outmoded, unsafe, or obsolete, and should either be 
abandoned or extensively remodeled. Solely to make normal 
replacements due to obsolescence and deterioration and to 
reduce the backlog accumulated over the past two decades, a 
minimum of 54,000 new classrooms is needed annually until 
the latter part of the 1950s. 4 
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Schools Cost More 


From 1939 to September of 1951, the over-all cost of 
school construction had more than doubled. In just one year’s 
time—-from 1950 to September 1951—construction costs rose 
by nearly 8%. A classroom with related facilities which 
would have cost $13,000 in 1935-1939 cost $28,000 in 1950, 
and would cost an average of $30,000 today. As a result, the 
US Office of Education’s estimated minimum need of 600,000 
new classrooms by 1957-58 would cost $18 billion as against 
$7.8 billion for equivalent construction in 1939, 


Critical Materials Are Controlled 


In the months immediately following the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, it became increasingly evident that the 
national output of critical materials, particularly steel, cop- 
per and aluminum, would not be sufficient to supply defense 
and defense-related needs and civilian demands to the full. 
In order to guarantee an ample materials supply for military 
production and to assure a balanced distribution of materials 
among nonmilitary consumers, the Controlled Materials Plan, 
administered by the Defense Production Administration and 
the National Production Authority, was put into effect in 
July 1951. 


Under CMP, the Defense Production Administration is fur- 
nished by metals consumers with an estimate and listing of 
the materials needed to support their specific building or pro- 
duction programs. On the basis of estimated requirements and 
relative essentiality, DPA determines the specific allocations 
of the controlled materials to go to military production and 
to the various segments of the civilian economy, within the 
limits of national output. 


In order to facilitate the administration of CMP, the 
several departments and agencies of the federal government 
have been designated as the claimant agencies for their re- 
spective constituents. The US Office of Education was named 
the claimant agency for education. In this capacity, the USOE 
is the recipient of all applications for controlled materials for 
the construction of schools, colleges, and libraries. The USOE 
screens these applications and, on the basis of its findings, 
submits an estimate of total educational requirements for 
steel and other critical materials to DPA. Upon receipt of an 
over-all allocation for educational construction, the USOE 
then makes the specific allotments to the individual ap- 
plicants. 


Steel Allocations Half of Need 


Since the time the CMP was established, the US Office 
of Education has received steel allocations totaling approxi- 
thately one-half of stated minimum requirements. For the 
third quarter of 1951, beginning July 1, the basic educational 


_fequirement for steel was 192,000 tons. DPA allocated 


100,000 tons for this purpose—a little more than half of 
stated needs. For the fourth quarter of 1951, the total require- 
ment for educational purposes was 196,000 tons. An initial 
allotment of 94,000 tons was made, but was raised by 10,000 
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tons subsequent to a vigorous appeal on the part of the US 
Office. The total 104,000-ton allotment for the 1951 fourth 
quarter was slightly over one-half of the amount requested. 
Of the 1001 applications for new starts during this quarter, 
only 86 were allocated the materials necessary to commence 
construction. 


On October 13, the Defense Production Administration an- 
pounced that allocations for education for the first quarter of 
1952 would be 96,000 tons—exactly 50% of the 192,000 
tons considered by the USOE to be the basic minimum re- 
quired as of August 1951. The USOE estimates have since 
been revised upwards to over 255,000 tons needed as of 
October 1, largely because of 1951 fourth-quarter deferments. 


Congressional Hearings Held 
on Steel Shortage 


Nationwide concern over the shortage of steel for school 
construction was pinpointed by a special subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee which held four days 
of hearings (October 16-19) on the question. The subcom- 
mittee, composed of Representatives Cleveland M. Bailey 
[D, W.Va.], chairman, Thruston B. Morton [R, Ky.], and 
Boyd Tackett [D, Ark.], had been assured by the NPA 
earlier in the year that nothing short of total war would re- 
strict the supply of materials available for school construction. 


Over half the membership of the House, many Senators, 
local and state school authorities, representatives of higher 
education, and laymen either appeared before the subcom- 
mittee or submitted written statements testifying to the de- 
plorable school conditions in communities thruout the nation 
resulting from the lack of adequate steel allocations. Before 
the hearings were concluded, Manly Fleischmann, DPA-NPA 
administrator, agreed to reconsider the announced allocation 
of steel for educational construction during the first three 
months of 1952. Congressman Bailey stated that it was his 
“sincere hope” that DPA would make known its decision on 
additional allocations within two or three weeks. 


Just prior to the adjournment of the first session of the 
Eighty-Second Congress, both the House and the Senate 
passed, by unanimous vote, resolutions stating that it was the 
sense of both houses that “the National Production Authority 
and the Defense Production Administration should - recon- 
sider its allotments of steel, copper, and aluminum in such 
manner as to provide a greater quantity of such metals 

. for the construction of and additions to schools and hos- 
pitals as may be required better to protect the health and 
educational standards of the nation.” 


DPA Bides Its Time and Hope Fades 


As of November 9, the Defense Production Administration 
had not yet announced its decision on a supplemental alloca- 
tion. It appeared that DPA was unwilling to increase the 
initial allocation of steel to appreciably more than the original 
38% of basic requirements for the first quarter of 1952. 


Four major arguments have been forwarded by DPA to 
support its “stand-pat’’ or delaying position. These are: 
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First, the materials requirements submitted for educa- _ defense-related prograrhs. However, DPA has made it known 





tional purposes for the first quarter of 1952 were for a : 


far higher level of construction than that which will be — pet 
reached in 1951—the highest record in school-construce have 
tion history. ine 
7 surpl 
This argument appears totally to disregard the fact that the ie 
1951 rate of construction is below that of 1925. The total — 288 
capital outlay for education in 1925 was $1.27 billion as com. ape 
pared with $1.233 billion in 1951. Between 1932 and 1949, ~ Gl 
capital outlay for schools at no point reached as much as half : sa 
of the amount spent in 1925. But, during those same 20 years” P ‘s 
that school construction was declining, the school population © 4 : 
was increasing to the point that, by 1950, there were an esti-~ ; Sls 
mated seven million more students in school than there were © 
: : : 
in the 1920s. : Wii 
Second, the “judicious” use of the allocated materials) | Whi 


for first quarter of 1952 will permit construction of J last 


41,000 classrooms annually, “capable of housing over 9 with 
one million students.” “} acot 

to re 
When the Korean War started, about 40,000 units were | ‘ port 
being built annually—a rate inadequate even to make neces: J Janu 


sary replacements and to reduce the 20-year backlog. For 

these purposes alone a minimum of 54,000 new classrooms is} Mai 
needed each year for the next six years. To house the increase J acce 
in school population, 24,000 units should have been built | time 
in 1951-52; 53,000 should be constructed in 1952-53; and § shor 
47,000 in 1953-54. Taking all of these requirements together, } unti 
a total of 600,000 classrooms should be built by 1957-58. As ~ 

it is, construction to house “over one million students” an- 9 A c 
nually would not even be sufficient to accommodate the 1.6 § pare 


million additional children who will enter the schools - fere 
1952-53, let alone permit either normal replacements or a chis 
reduction of the backlog. Mc 


Third, the 96,000-ton 1952 first-quarter allocation will 7 Ed 
be sufficient to carry forward all the 1400 school proj | 
ects now underway and to commence construction on ~ Wt 
more than 300 projects. — 
7 yea 
In taking this position, DPA is disregarding the more than y ‘¢ 
1300 approvable applications for construction pending in the J “'S* 
US Office of Education as of October 1, and makes no provi- coll 
sion whatsoever for the needs of higher education, many of } 
which are vital to the national defense effort. Altho the@ pach 
96,000-ton allocation will, in fact, provide materials suffi- cha 
cient to carry on the projects now underway—which require eye 
68,516 tons——materials will be available for new starts, with — 
few exceptions, only in the two highest categories of need— 
defense-affected and distress areas. If all the starts applied _ 
for were allocated materials, a total of 146,818 tons of steel — 
would be required. In this regard, during the school-con- — 
struction hearings, Congressmcn Bailey underscored the fact 7 
that “if we are dealing here with any problem at all, we are 4) 
dealing with an over-all nationwide situation.” > 





Fourth, the over-all military program cannot be “real- Li 
ized and developed” unless a sufficient quantity of steel } Id 
is made available for defense-related activities. M 


There is no question whatever as to the essentiality o D. 
military needs nor the priority that should be attached t 
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that more than 500,000 tons of unallocated first-quarter steel 
have been set aside as a surplus in order to permit the adjust- 
ment of inequities in the first-quarter allocations. Some of this 
surplus is structural steel, which is the primary requirement 
of education, and could be made available without any ap- 
parent detrimental effect on defense-related activities. Cer- 
tainly, Congressman Bailey’s statement that “the proper edu- 
cation and instruction of our youth is as much a part of the 
national defense as is the production of articles of war’’ em- 
phasizes the fact that education is a defense-related program 
and, as such, should receive an allocation of steel adequate 
to provide the necessary school facilities. 


Will Congress Pass UMT? 


When Universal Military Training was before Congress 
last June, a law was passed which seemed to commit Congress 
without actually doing so. It put the matter into the hands of 
a commission headed by James W. Wadsworth of New York 
to report back to the Congress. That commission has now re- 
ported, and its proposals will come before Congress in 


January. 


Many well-informed people do not believe that it will be 
accepted by Congress, since it could not go into effect for some 
time because of existing manpower needs. They ask, “Why 
should we commit our country to such a revolutionary policy 
until the world situation is more clear?” 


A catechism covering the report to Congress has been pre- 
pared by J. L. McCaskill, coordinator for the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education. Copies of the cate- 
chism, in limited numbers, may be obtained free from Dr. 
McCaskill, NEA. 


Educator Replies to Columnist 


When Dorothy Thompson charged in her syndicated col- 
umn that modern schools don’t measure up to those of 50 
years ago, the editor of The Minneapolis Star, which carries 
the column, showed it to Prudence Cutright, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in Minneapolis and now a 
} college teacher in that city, before it was printed and invited 
| her to reply to it. She did, with vigor, maintaining that 
} schools and teaching are changing and must change with a 
5. | changing world. The Minneapolis Star then carried the col- 
} umn and its answer side by side on the editorial page. 





‘| ‘John Cowles, president of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
4 } is a member of the National Citizens Commission for the 
: Public Schools. Geri Hoffner, educational editor of the 





% ‘1 Tribune, is an active member of the Education Writers As- 
- } sociation. She was presented an education writers award at 
‘| the meeting of the institute held by that association in New 
re : ‘ 
~ 4 York City last spring. 
. | Life-Adjustment Conference 
cl | Identifies Needs 
| Members of the work conference on life-adjustment edu- 
¥ cation, meeting at the US Office of Education in Washington, 
of 1 D.C., October 8-10, identified the areas in which they most 





















need help in furthering the life-adjustment program: citizen- 


ship, home and family life, work, teacher education, and fol- 
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lowup conferences. Nearly 200 participants from 38 states 
and the District of Columbia attended the conference. 


American Legion Commends Teachers 


At its national convention in Miami, Florida, The Ameri- 
can Legion adopted three resolutions of special interest to 
teachers. In part, they read as follows: “. . . That we do 
hereby commend the members of the American teaching pro- 
fession, their organizations, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and its various state affiliates, for their hearty support 
of the Americanism program of The American Legion. . . . 


“That we do hereby commend the teachers of America, 
the National Education Association and its affiliates for 
their loyal and patriotic action in barring Communists and 
other subversives from their membership. . . . 


“In order to defend ourselves more effectively against the 
Communist threat, our American schools should give instruc- 
tion on Russian Communism, the American Communists in 
the United States, and other totalitarian forms of government, 
while at the same time giving proper appraisal and emphasis 
to the great advantages of our form of government and our 
industrial system. . . .” 


Robert Lewis Davie 


Robert Lewis Davie, NEA building superintendent, 1931- 
1949, died November 12. Visitors to NEA headquarters will 
remember his gracious welcome and devoted service. A native 
of North Carolina, Mr. Davie was a descendant of the 
founder of the University of North Carolina, William R. 
Davie. 


NEA Journals for Overseas Teachers 


Want to send your used NEA JourNALs abroad? If so, for- 
ward your name and address to William G. Carr, Associate 
Secretary, NEA. He will furnish the name and address of a 
foreign teacher who would appreciate receiving your used 
JOURNALS. 


NCCPS Establishes Office in Denver 


The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools has opened a fourth regional office in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Leeds Lacy will direct the new office, which will be 
located at 1100 Fourteenth St., and will serve Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico. 


Mr. Lacy will continue the pattern which is now being fol- 
lowed by the other regional directors. He will be available to 
provide detailed information on how other communities have 
dealt with school problems. 


Growing Traffic in Obscenity 


How Chicago parents and school authorities discovered 
that purveyors of pornographic literature were using teenage 
“pushers” in the marketing of their obscene materials and 
how they worked to stamp out the evil is told in the article 
“The Smut Peddler Is After Your Child” by Albert Q. Maisel 
in the November Woman’s Home Companion. 
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| have alvvays tried to answer it with 
some bit of honest praise for the child. 
Every youth has some good qualities, 
and commendation for excellent man- 
improving grades may give a 
parent The 
mention of strong points also opens the 
way 


ners or 


worried needed courage. 


for discussion of weaknesses which 


parents may not have recognized or 


fac ed. 
I believe educators must continually 
stress to parents such school aims as per- 


sonal integrity and civic responsibility, 
as well as the traditional Three Ks. We 
do so when we point out admirable 
characteristics whether they involve aca- 
demic achievement or not.—MARGIE HAR- 
rop, counsellor of Southern 
State College, Magnolia, Arkansas. 


women, 


From the parents of my first-graders 
I often hear the question: “How can 
my child learn to read so quickly and 
so well when he doesn’t know either 
the names or the sounds of letters?” 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions | #.™™ 


“Best Brownies 


Brownies are always popular. These espe- 
cially because they are the particular type of 
great big “juicy” Brownie—extra choco- 
latey and thick. And they can be served for 


a refreshment or a dessert all by themselves. 


Anything that tastes so good might be just 


the thing for your PTA for a money-raiser. 


You might even enjoy giving these 
Brownies a whirl to treat 
yourself, your family or friends, 
They are not hard to make 

and don’t take a lot of time or 


fussing over. 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is such a natural 
pleasure no wonder this little, inexpensive treat is so 
popular. The refreshing flavor gives you a little 


lift. And, chewing helps keep teeth bright. 
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we hope you find interesting and useful 


in America” 






Easy to make these 
“Best Brownies” 


YY, c. butter, creamed 
lc. sugar 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
ltsp. vanilla % c. sifted fiour 
24 c. nut meats 
2 sq. bitter chocolate, melted 



























Add sugar to the creamed butter. 
Mix in eggs. Add the vanilla. 
Stir in the flour. 
Add chocolate and 
nuts. Use 8” pan 
lined with wax 
paper. Bake 25 
min. 325° F. pre- 
heated. TIP—Don’t 
over bake. These are 
the new “Under- 
done” Brownies. 





In response, | 


tell parents we are 
teaching their 


children in much the 
same way they have taught their chi} 
dren during the preceding five years, 
Just as their youngsters learned to ree. 
ognize a car without knowing its various 
parts or their uses, so now the children 
learn to recognize the word “car” with 
out understanding its component parts, 

Just as children later come to under. 
stand the complexity of a car, so they 
will learn to analyze words and discover 
the functions of letters.—RUTH L. CHAP. 
FEE, New Meadow School, Newington, 
Connecticut. 


#@ Another recent “Question” was, 
“If you could remove one pressure from 
the lives of your pupils, what would it 
be?” Parts of two replies follow: 


I would remove the unreasonable fear 
of adverse public opinion from every 
sixth-grader. Each one wants to be just 
like the other fellow, so whenever he 
feels that others think him different, the 
“slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” pierce deeper. Depending on the 
child’s mental health, they may or may 


not do permanent injury—MARYBETH 
SIMJACK, teacher, Evanston, Illinois. 
Children have many fears—of dark- 


ness, animals, other races, criticism, ete. 
This fear complex, which I wish I could 
remove, leads to personality difliculties. 
—RUSSELL F. SCHLEICHER, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 


Salaries and the Budget 


WHat percentage of the total school 
budget should be for 
salaries?—L.M., 


spent teachers 


Nebraska. 


On THE average, in 1948-49 the pro- 
portion of current expenditures used 
for the salaries of teachers was: cities 
over 100,000 in population—63%; cities 
30,000 to 100,000—64%; cities 10,000 to 
30,000—64% ; cities 2,500 to 10,000—62%. 
This information is based on Circular 
No. 271 of the US Office of Education 
entitled Expenditure per Pupil in City 
School Systems, 1948-49. 

Current practice is not an infallible 
guide, but it is one norm to consider 
in dividing up the school money. Ac- 
cording to average practice, somewhere 
between 62% and 649% of the school 
dollar must be set aside for the salaries 
of classroom teachers. An _ additional 
5% to 8% is required for the salaries 
of principals and supervisors. 

The item for instruction which in- 
cludes salaries of classroom teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, textbooks, 
and library materials usually takes about 
75% of the current expenditure budget. 
In a few individual cities, however, this 
item may run between 80% and 85%.— 
NEA Research Division. 
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The Teacher’s Spiritual Life 


. spiritual life of the teacher is impor- 
tant to him, to his students, and to the com- 
munity. The greatest persons of all ages have 
been teachers—indeed have been great precise- 
ly because they were teachers whose leadership 
came from a deeply cultivated spiritual life. No 
one can teach more than he is, and no one can 
excel in things of the spirit without that per- 
sistent cultivation which is the basis of any fine 
art. 

This age particularly needs teachers of spirit- 
ual power because a choice must now be made 
between force and truth as a way of regulating 
the lives of people. Those civilizations which 
have gone farthest in the way of truth and right 
now have their supreme opportunity. Truth 
will win in the end, but whether soon or late 
depends upon the purpose and will of in- 
numerable teachers, each quietly working for 
high ideals and remote goals as tho the very 
survival of civilization depended upon his indi- 
vidual efforts. No teacher knows when he may 
inspire the life of one destined for world lead- 
ership. 

How may the teacher’s spiritual life be cul- 
tivated? In our own experience four avenues 
have been most helpful: study and memoriza- 
tion, solitude and meditation, fellowship and 
worship, and practice. The lives of the great 
teachers are instructive and inspiring. In our 
own day we have the life of Gandhi, who tells 
in his autobiography of his search for truth and 
of how the concepts that guided his life were 
found in the New Testament, in Tolstoy’s The 
Law of Love and the Law of Violence, in Rus- 
kin’s Unto This Last, and in the writings of 
Thoreau. 

Memorization is a part of study since one 
cannot know without knowing something, and 
one cannot fully know a great truth until he 
can hold it and revolve it over in his mind free 
from any impediment of the printed page. 
Scripture and poetry are full of truths which 
once fully grasped stay easily in the memory. 
Among this material for the memory are such 
expressions as the twelfth chapter of Romans, 





which belongs especially to teachers; the thir- 
teenth chapter of Paul’s first letter to the Corin- 
thians; the twenty-third Psalm; the Beatitudes; 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Other selections that 
stay in my own mind include Henry van 
Dyke’s two poems, Life and Work, Kipling’s 
If, Beauty in Common Things by Minot ]. 
Savage, Life’s Mirror by Madeline S. Bridges, 
Abou Ben Adhem by Leigh Hunt, and Be 
Strong by Maltbie D. Babcock. 

This storing of the memory prepares for the 
second step—solitude and meditation. To be 
able to recall and to recite aloud in solitude 
great expressions of spiritual truth makes the 
difference between mere idleness and spiritual 
growth. What might be a wakeful period in the 
silence of the night can be turned in this way 
into spiritual strength. 

No one lives alone. Fellowship and worship 
with others of like purpose establish a com- 
munity of friendship. Regular attendance at 
church can be a bore or a time of spiritual re- 
newal depending on what one puts into it. 

‘The surest test of spiritual strength is what 
one does in the daily relationships of life. Here 
teachers have rich opportunities to practice the 
supreme law of love. In the spirit of the school, 
in patience and helpfulness, in the search for 
truth, in applied democracy, in their loving 
concern for individual pupils, teachers are 
constantly practicing the spiritual life. “The 
ideal of our teachers is expressed in these lines 
by an unknown poet: 


May every soul that touches mine— 

Be it the slightest contact— 

Get therefrom some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, 

One bit of courage for the darkening sky, 

One gleam of faith to brave the thickening ills 
of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gather- 
ing mist, 

To make this life worthwhile, 

And Heaven a surer heritage. 


Joy Elmer Margan, 


EDITOR 
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Say 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. 
$Love, not hate, is the Christian weapon against evil. 
A nation can be defeated by hysteria as well as by war. 
Progress 1s the law of life; growth, the price of survival. 


¢Error continues to be error even when accepted by the 
majority 


The nation’s claim to allegiance involves the education of 
the citizen 


*Live for yourself alone, and you become smaller; live for 
others, and you grow greater. 


Man's actions as an animal may be biological, but his 
actions as a person are spiritual. 


%Genuine religion and science have this in common: Both 
are a continuing search for Truth. 


&D. 


People belong to each other; no isolated persons are to be 
found in the whole history of humanity. 


CAP Proves Popular 


Ir is most heartening to watch day by day the letters 
coming to NEA headquarters reporting the adoption 
of the Centennial Action Program by various state 
and local associations. “Thru the voluntary democratic 
process, the teaching profession is moving forward 
into a new period of strength and unity. If ever it 
needed the strength of a united voice, it needs that 
strength now and will need it even more in the future 
as school enrolments increase and the mounting bur- 
dens of militarism fall upon our people. 


A Good Answer 


ALoNzoO Myers, formerly chairman of the NEA De- 
fense Commission, tells of sitting at a dinner next to 
a very fine banker, who asked him this question: “Are 
there communist teachers in the schools?” Realizing 
that this was a question asked seriously by an able 
citizen, Dr. Myers gave the matter some thought and 
replied: “Yes, probably about as many as there are 
embezzlers in the banks.” And then he pointed out 
how the banking fraternity would feel if irresponsible 
persons attempted to give the public the impression 
that the banks were honeycombed with embezzlers. 

One thing in these attacks on the schools is often 
overlooked: Schoolboards are responsible to the com- 
munity for the character of the schools. When out- 
siders come into a community to attack its schools, 
they are undermining the work of the fine citizens 
who serve on public schoolboards and the very prin- 
ciple of democracy itself, which is exactly what some 
of the enemies of the schools seek to do. 
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The Habit of Effort 


Tuere is one habit that because of its general ap- 
plication is important to all people. It may be called 
the habit of effort. It is well to do some difficult task 
each day, some task that requires concentration and 
unusual effort, to the end that one may develop the 
habit of meeting difficult tasks fearlessly. This little 
effort, like the premium paid on an insurance policy, 
may yield no immediate returns, but when a crisis does 
come, it gives a reserve to its possessor that will hold 
him unshaken, while his associates are falling in the 
stress of the hour. 


Let Children Pray for Peace 


Mrs. J. W. Botuincer of Tulsa, Oklahoma, writes 
to suggest that teachers lead children in a silent prayer 
for peace. Says she, ‘““This method is used over the 
radio; why not in the schoolroom? Let each teacher 
stand before his class for a moment, asking all children 
to bow their heads and to pray silently for peace 
within their own hearts, their fellow men’s hearts, 
and the hearts of the people of the world. If all schools 
over the nation—yes, the world—did this, imagine the 
results. We maybe could then get more parents and 
other adults to stop and pray a moment or more for 
peace. The children may have to take the lead for 
peace, with the teacher’s help, since the adults aren't 
getting very far. Businessmen are finding that silent 
prayer and Christian dealings are very worthwhile. 
Why wouldn't teachers?” 

This fine suggestion, which we hope many teachers 
will follow, reminds us of Ethel Blair Jordan’s verse: 

In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free. 

When children’s friendships are worldwide, 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child and wars will cease. 

Disarm the heart—for that is peace. 


A Project for Local Associations 


‘THe Centennial Action Program calls for “plans for 
leadership and service designed to help lift the level 
of civic and community life.’”” Each local association 
could perform a valuable community service by tak- 
ing the lead in sponsoring a communitywide con- 
ference on moral and spiritual values. Such a confer- 
ence might well bring together the best people from 
every walk of life—homes, churches, schools, and civic 
groups—to consider some question such as this: For 
what moral and spiritual values does this community 
wish to stand, and how can they best be achieved in 
the lives of its children? 

Planning for such a conference has been made much 
easier by the Educational Policies Commission, which 
has published this year its admirable book, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Moral values 
will not be achieved unless people are aware of them. 
The schools will always be handicapped when the 
values for which they work are not supported or are 
even destroyed by other forces in the community. Why 
not arrange for a strong committee now, looking to- 
ward a conference in the spring, following a winter 
of study based on the commission’s book? 
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We are teaching about the 


UNITED NATIONS 


EMEMBER October 24, the day 

you recognized United Nations 
Day in your classroom? Remember 
the good feeling you had as you 
talked with students about all that 
is being done to help the people of 
the world understand each other and 
pool their efforts for a better life? 

Did your everyday teaching grow 
stronger on that day when you point- 
ed toward the future world in which 
your pupils will live? Has the idea of 
better human relations based on mu- 
tual understanding, which on Octo- 
ber 24 highlighted your teaching, 
continued to run like a shining 
thread thru all your work? 

United Nations Day is an annual 
high point that serves to focus atten- 
tion on the organization thru which 
men are attempting to work out some 
sort of international cooperative 
community. But attainment of such 
a goal needs more than a single day 
of teaching. The use teachers make of 
Constitution Day 
presents a parallel 
illustration. It is 
not what is done 
just on September 
17 that helps children understand our 
form of government and way of life. 
It is the way we live, treat children, 
and point our teaching that gives 
young people the attitudes and abili- 


KATHERINE 


ties they need to be good American 
citizens. 

So in developing world citizens, we 
must help young people to under- 
stand people everywhere and to see 
the need for international coopera- 
tion. We must give them, as a part of 
their personality training, broad so- 
cial understandings, strong social mo- 
tives and values, and 
identifications. 


How to do this? That is the ques- 
tion! 


wide social 


The first problem that faces us is 
that of our own point of view. Do we 
believe that young people must have 
opportunities to experience the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship before 
they go out into community life? Do 
we believe they need to broaden their 
thinking to include world citizen- 
ship? Do we believe that in the fu- 
ture they will need to direct some of 
their most effective efforts 
good international relations? 
If we are con- 
vinced of the im- 
portance of giving 
students a_ better 
understanding of 
the world in which they must live, 
then we will use every opportunity 
to broaden our teaching to include 
an international point of view. 

We can stress the universality of 


toward 


SCRIVENER 


We have opportunities in all our classes thruout the year. 





UNITED NATIONS continued) 


ideas and beliefs in all our classes 
thruout the year. A music teacher, 
for example, can have her class sing 
and play its way into an understand- 
ing of the dreams and hopes of other 
nationalities. 


Universality of Ideals 


Ot course, 


practically all musi 


from other 


lands. But it is the way this material 


teachers use materials 
is presented, the extra insight that ac- 
companies it, the added bit of sym- 
pathetic interpretation that clarifies 
it—it is this which gives pupils an 
awareness of what music means to all 
peoples. And music unites men when 
it is seen as a means of expression 
used by all. 

\ science teacher has a wonderful 
opportunity to unify the world for 
his students. As the school vear pro- 
gresses, he can show them that sci- 
ence is a shared field, that its prob- 
lems and solutions cut across interna- 
tional boundaries, and that the work 
of one man supplements that of 
another no matter what the national- 
ity of either individual. 

Perhaps you are a physical-educa- 
tion teacher. Do your gym students 
dance, play games, or perform exer- 
cises? So do young people all over the 
world. Why not pass on to your pu- 
pils the story behind their gym expe- 
riences? Give an international mean- 
ing to your work by pointing out ac- 
tivities-which are comparable to what 
is done in other countries or which 
have directly 
lands. 


come from 


foreign 

What field offers a better chance 
for increased international under- 
standing than that of art? The de- 
velopment of certain trends, the use 
of various media, the desire to ex- 
press certain basic ideas—these as- 
pects of art sweep across boundary 
lines. An art teacher will find he 
can use his classwork to broaden and 
deepen the concepts his students need 
in order to become effective world 
citizens. 

Are you a teacher of English? I 
recently visited a classroom where 
students were studying folk tales and 
legends. To increase the meaning of 
the stories, the young people enthusi- 





Miss Scrivener is director of elementary 
education, in charge of curriculum for 
the Washington, D. C., Public Schools. 
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astically examined maps, pictures, 
and costumes of other lands as setting 
and background. The class had 
isolated several universal folk themes 
and was endeavoring to find out how 
they have been developed in dif- 
ferent lands. 

Another class worked out the sim- 


ilarities in the folk savings of a 





THE United Nations Education 
Service, designed to help all teachers 
teach more effectively about world af- 
fairs and to represent teachers at the 
UN, will begin operation in January 
1952. 

UNES will be administered by the 
NEA Committee on International Re- 
lations. Subscription details concern- 
ing UNES can be secured by writ- 
ing the committee, NEA headquarters. 


number of countries. It found that 
tho these folk proverbs are expressed 
differently, their essential truths are 
the same. An English class has great 
power to bring the world together 
or to break it up in segments. Have 
vou chosen the first goal? 


A One-World Concept 

This realization of the universality 
of human experience results in a 
strong one-world concept—stronger 
than that which results from a discus- 
sion of airplane speeds. True, the 
airplane has brought the people of 
the world closer together—but this 
can be for good or for evil. Under- 
standing of all peoples is basic to 
international peace. 

The very fact that transportation 
progress has seemed to bring us closer 
together increases the need for a 
knowledge of the interdependence of 
peoples. Our international outlook 
must keep pace with our material 
progress. I think we can best teach 
this new international outlook thru 
a study of problems facing the United 
Nations. 


UN Problems 

Universal human rights, for in- 
stance, is a topie of tremendous sig- 
nificance. The study of this problem 
became a real project for one high- 
school civics class. 

The class had been studying the 
rights of citizens in the local com- 
munity. As a second step, the students 


examined the history of local and 
national laws which protect those 
rights. What could be a more natural 
third step than an investigation of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights? 

To understand a concept is one 
thing; to practice it is another. This 
class found the problem of how to 
respect the rights of others a greater 
challenge than the original study of 
those rights. Another class went still 
a step further: it prepared a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights for its school. 

And what are the duties of citi- 
zens? What is world citizenship? 
‘These questions brought forth effec- 
tive research and debate from one 
class. If teachers stress similarities 
between activities in the local com- 
munity and the world community, 
students can identify themselves 
with the efforts of many nations to 
work cooperatively thru the UN. 

Unesco activities furnish other 
vital problems for investigation. 
Children all over the world feel the 
impact of this organization. Certainly 
those in your class should. 

Your students may want to study 
such a problem as this: In what way 
does the production and distribution 
of basic food commodities create in- 
ternational tensions? They can then 
examine the efforts of the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization to im- 
prove this situation. The work of any 
of the specialized agencies offers con- 
crete examples of what can be accom- 
plished thru international coopera- 
tion. 

By investigating an area in which 
the UN has worked on issues of vital 
concern to everyone, students can 
see how problems are attacked, what 
has been accomplished, and what re- 
mains to be done. They can learn 
many of the problems of man, and 
how these problems differ in various 
parts of the world. They can realize 
the need for an integrated approach 
to world problems. And they can 
know some of the thrilling positive 
achievements of the UN. 

Another opportunity to strengthen 
the international outlook of Ameri- 
can young people may be found in 
the international programs carried 
on by many youth-serving organiza- 
tions. Many students are already 
vitally interested in these projects. 

Can we not capitalize on this in- 
terest? Perhaps, by contacting the 
proper agencies, our students can ar- 
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range to exchange letters, art, music, 
and gifts with foreign students. 

Such exchanges give young people 
all over the world the joy of giving 
to and the thrill of receiving from 
other young people. The exchanges 
also make it possible for today’s 
young people to interpret themselves 
to the individuals with whom they 
will live and work tomorrow. 


Teaching Materials 


Lhe greatest difficulty in teaching 
for an international outlook is in lo- 
cating teaching materials. Because 
the purposes, progress, problems, and 
plans of UN are more significant for 
study than the over-all structure of 
the organization, current news is an 
important source of materials. Many 
of the agencies provide information 
about their activities. 

Students and teachers can develop 
their own materials, too—collecting 
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information from the community and 
using it to interpret international 
problems in the light of local devel- 
opments. The United Nations Edu- 
cation Service, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., a new venture 
of the NEA, is attempting to pull to- 
gether these promising practices in 
the classroom to call to the attention 
of its subscribers. 


Responsible World Citizenship 


Responsible world citizenship is 
not developed in a day. The concepts 
which were stressed on UN Day must 
be a part of the school program at 
every level thruout the school year. 
Only then will students increase their 
understanding of the people of the 
world, realize the need for interna- 
tional cooperation, feel a vital con- 
cern about today’s world problems, 
and become more loyal citizens of 
America and the world. = 


—_ 


Pupils of all ages and nationalities study 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 





WE CALLED HER 


JMas. Whynatshy 


Her hands, always 
busy, are what | 
remember now. 


HE was the tiny wife of our school 

janitor. The starched white collar 
and cuffs stood out brightly on her 
blue cotton dress as she helped het 
husband with the after-school clean- 
ing. 

She was Mrs. Whynotsky to us, with 
her ever ready reply of “Why not?’ 
to anyone who asked her to do any 
thing. Her big brown eyes danced 
with glee or shone with sympathy as 
she listened to our tales of the school 
day, and her hands kept busy with 
work that would never end. 

Those hands of Mrs. Whynotsky 
are what I think of as I remember her. 
They kept the windows shining and 
the enamel and chrome fixtures glis- 
tening thruout the building. They 
fed the goldfish and cared for the pet 
turtles while the rest of us were on va- 
cation. Her hands it was that coaxed 
our window boxes into bright color 
and protected our plants on cold 
nights with a newspaper between 
them and the window. 

Once, going into the office very late 
to return some cards, I was startled 
by the sound of laughter. It was Mr. 
and Mrs. Whynotsky, scrubbing the 
floors and enjoying a joke between 
themselves. Often I used to meet them 
on Sunday mornings with their chil 
dren on their way to church. Over 
the years the littke Whynotskys cling 
ing to mother’s hands turned into 
sturdy young people, ready with a 
protective arm for mother on the icy 
church steps. 

Her hands must have been so busy 

at home. Jars of her homemade sauer- 
kraut and clam chowde1 
regularly in our supply cupboard in 
the teachers’ lunchroom and, year 
after year, jars of her grape jelly made 
our sandwiches more appetizing. 
It was hard to believe that she was 
dead. She had been so alive and al- 
ways so busy that death seemed to 
have no connection with her. 

I suppose that is why yesterday at 
the funeral parlor the saddest part of 
it all was to see her hands folded so 
quiet and so still. They should have 
been straightening a plant or smooth- 
ing back the curls under a little hat. 

—KATHERINE P. ATTENBOROUGH, in 
the Connecticut Teacher. 
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More than a 


Place 
To Hide 


HILE the crux of the civil-de- 

fense program in the Detroit 
Public Schools is to provide rela- 
tively safe refuge for children and 
employes during an atom-bomb at- 
tack, which has been preceded by 
warning, the scope of the Detroit 
program and of any other adequate 
program is much wider than that. 
Pre-attack instruction, active coopera- 
tion with city authorities in training 
and post-attack planning, and inte- 
gration of employes into an effective 
organization for defense and recon- 
struction—all are part of an adequate 
program. 

If there is really an air raid, of 
course, organizing will be finished 
for awhile. Every teacher will be on 
his own with his children—leading 
them thru a well-drilled action pro- 
vided the organization is still intact, 
or improvising if the organization is 





Dr. Rankin is assistant superintendent, 
Detroit Public Schools. Mr. Pritchard 
is in charge of publications, Detroit 
board of education, and is secretary of 
Detroit Public Schools Committee on 
Civil Defense. 


The 10-gong air-raid signal had just sounded before this pic- 
ture was taken in the Emerson Elementary School in Detroit. 
Classes are on their way to basement refuge areas. 





disrupted. Therefore, careful plan- 
ning and training of pupils and 
teachers are important. 


The Protection of Children 

The protection program in school 
is pivoted on a plan to get children 
into relatively safe parts of the build- 
ing immediately upon receiving a 
red alert. These areas are preferably 
in basements away from outside win- 
dows, often in plenum chambers— 
underground tunnels used in the 
ventilating system, having ceilings 
and walls of reinforced concrete. 

Detroit’s 322 school buildings are 
given air-raid warnings thru a tele- 
phone relay system, supplemented by 
announcements on the schools’ own 
FM radio station, WDTR. When a 
principal receives a yellow message 
(air raid possible) , he alerts the staff 
confidentially and brings in children 
who may be outdoors. On receipt of 
a red message (air raid imminent), 
he sounds the school firegong 10 
times, and all children file to the as- 
signed refuge areas. 


$e — 


Children are drilled in this pro- 
cedure by system-wide monthly drills 
initiated trom central switchboard, 
as well as by individual school drills. 
Disaster conditions are often simu- 
lated. 

We had been concerned that pu- 
pils might be fearful about the dan- 
ger from atom bombs and disturbed 
by protection procedures. Actually 
the children took the drills in stride. 

One reason was the calm leader- 
ship given by the teachers. Another 
reason was the fact that the new pro- 
cedures were learned in stages. 

The school engineer has the im- 
portant job of making the basement 
safe as a shelter. Immediately upon 
receipt of the red alert, he reduces 
steam pressure in the pipes, shuts off 
fans, air compressors, and gas at the 
meters, and goes thru a rather de- 
tailed procedure. 

A refuge area must be kept clean 
and contain the following equip- 
ment: [1] first-aid materials, [2] emer- 
gency lighting, [3] radio for receiving 
oficial communications from out- 
side, [4] toilet facilities, [5] emer- 
gency firefighting equipment, [6] 
light rescue equipment. 

We wondered whether substantial 
amounts should be spent in making 
school refuge areas safer. Thus far 
we have decided to go slowly on ex- 
pensive structural changes. 

The good discipline of a_well- 
trained team will carry a school pop- 
ulation thru serious trouble. In De- 
troit every principal is responsible 
tor all defense measures in his school. 
He appoints a school-defense direc- 
tor, who coordinates all school-de- 
fense activities. All employes and 
some pupils are given emergency as- 
signments and are drilled in execut- 


After arriving in the plenum chamber, pupils quietly await instruc- 
tions from their teachers. The engineer has reduced steam pressure 
in the pipes, and safety-patrol boys help maintain order, 
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ing their tasks promptly and ef- 
ficiently. 

Civil defense thruout the school 
system is coordinated by a civil-de- 
fense committee, and existing ad- 
ministrative channels are used as 
much as possible. Nevertheless, the 
emphasis is on decentralization. In a 
disaster, a school may be isolated for 
a long time. 

The _ school-protection program 
can be made or broken by the atti- 
tudes of parents. Therefore, letters 
from each Detroit public school and 
the superintendent's office were sent 
to parents to explain the steps taken 
to insure their children’s safety. 

Representative parents, especially 
leaders of parent-teacher groups, 
were invited to inspect refuge areas 
and observe drills. The newspapers 
presented the recommendations of 
the local office of civil defense. 

Largely as a result of these activi- 
ties, we believe, general reaction of 
parents has been strongly favorable. 

One major problem that arose 
early and is not satisfactorily solved 
is that of identification. Tags, finger- 
printing, and identification cards all 
were considered. As an immediate 
measure, we asked parents to mark 
children’s clothing with indelible 
ink. 

The city civil-defense office should 
coordinate the public-school activi- 
ties with the rest of its program. No 
measure should be undertaken with- 
out the knowledge of the city civil- 
defense director, and his suggestions 
should be followed if possible. 


Instruction About Civil Defense 


Much thought has been given to 
the best ways of teaching children 
about civil defense. In Detroit se- 





lected publications and films have 
been used in every school. 

The city-wide plan in process of 
development provides for two levels 
of civil-defense instruction: first and 
most immediate, training pupils in 
personal protection during attack; 
second, instructing pupils in the 
meaning, organization, and workings 
of civil defense in the school, city, 
state, and national areas. 

This semester the government 
pamphlet, Survival Under Atomic 
Attack [available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 10 cents a copy], is being 
placed in all schools as a basic fourth- 
grade text for instruction in personal 
protection. Last vear the sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth grades began to receive 
training leading to American Red 
Cross certification in first aid. We 
are of the opinion that a straight- 
forward approach to the teaching of 
civil defense is the best way to in- 
sure emotional security on the part 
of pupils. 

In the higher grades the topic con- 
stitutes an important phase of social 
studies. An air raid would convert 
the whole social structure into some- 
thing different. Older children must 
be at least partially ready to operate 
effectively under such conditions. 
They will be dependents, but at the 
same time they will be co-workers. 

The sense of responsibility thus 
engendered in these children can 
serve to rid them of many fears. The 
highschool student especially needs 
to gain a sense that he counts in civil 
and military defense. 


Post-Attack Activities of Teachers 


Detroit’s public-school system and 
its employes are geared into the post- 


In a fan room classes continue their work. A radio for receiving 


emergency calls, a first-aid kit, an emergency battery lantern, and 
a fire extinguisher are ready for use if needed. 





is broad and constructive. 


and JOHN W. PRITCHARD 


attack plan of the city office of civil 
defense. School buildings would be 
used as emergency hospitals and 
housing. About a thousand key em- 
ployes would staff such buildings, and 
the remainder would be on call for 
emergency assignments in the medi- 
cal and welfare services. ‘Teachers are 
helping voluntarily to plan and teach 
necessary courses. 

If disaster should strike outside 
school hours, employes would move— 
key people to their own buildings as 
skeleton staffs and most other em- 
ploves to the public-school buildings 
nearest their homes—to await assign- 
ment and transportation. 

‘Teachers must prepare for the pos- 
sibility that mass evacuation of school 
children may be ordered by authori- 
ties. If this were to occur, probably 
most teachers would have to accom- 
pany groups of pupils out of Detroit 
to the reception points. City and 
state authorities are considering the 
how of evacuation, but they have not 
agreed on the whether or when of 
evacuation. 

An air attack would suspend all 
nice discriminations about correct 
treatment of public employes. All of 
us would be on 24-hour duty wher- 
ever assigned for the duration of the 
local emergency. 


Teacher Selfpreparation 


sefore these distressing conditions 
arise, all of us should voluntarily 
prepare to serve effectively in a Crisis, 
and this preparation includes en- 
rolment in civil-defense training 
courses. There can be at present no 
pressure by central authority, but the 
obvious need for selfpreparation will 
be recognized by most teachers and 
administrators. + 


| civil-defense program 


in the Detroit Public Schools 


PAUL T. RANKIN 
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O help young people and adults 
understand atomic energy and _ its 
power for good and evil, an extensive 
atomic-energy exhibit is presently on tour, 
The exhibit, which fills a large tractor 
trailer, is traveling under the auspices 
of the National University Extension As. 
sociation, the US Atomic Energy Com. 
mission, and the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. Local sponsors are state. 
university extension services. 


—- 


The tour includes the following states: 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis. 
consin, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, Colorado, 
North Dakota, and Minnesota. On May 
31, the exhibit will be returned to the 
American Museum of Atomic Energy in 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Shown here are some features of the 
display, which is of special interest to 
teachers and students. 
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{ group of teachers listens attentively to an explanation of 
the civil-defense exhibit, which is one of the 30 displays. 
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These rural boys are interested in this chart, which shows 


This Geiger counter indicates a variation in the radioactivity of 
some ways agriculture is being improved thru atomic science. 


types of uranium and thorium, the raw materials of atomic energy. 


The atomic pile, producer of radioisotopes and creator of new 


Atomic energy’s constructive value is emphasized by the exhibit. 
elements, is explained by this model and by other displays. 


This model shows how the atomic pile could produce electricity. 
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HE teaching of spelling long has 
been the most regularly and pre- 
cisely prescribed activity of the ele- 
mentary-school teacher. The results, 
however, as judged by child per- 
formance in real situations, not on 
test results, are among the most 
frequently deplored of our teachers’ 
efforts. In spite of this contradiction, 
research workers and teachers have 
been slow to re-examine basic causes, 
to devise new approaches in research, 
and to utilize more effective teaching 
methods. 

Very likely, several factors have 
kept us from an earlier recognition 
of how a child learns to spell. His- 
torical precedent has given status 
both to the early studies of selection 
of words-to-be-learned and to certain 
methods of teaching and learning 
those prescribed words. The assump- 
tion has been that these early meth- 
ods and original word lists were 
right and that teachers and pupils 
were often deficient in the amount 
of time or energy devoted to spelling. 

Within the last 20 years creative 
teachers and research workers well- 
informed on recent findings concern- 
ing the learning process have begun 
to re-examine the results of more 
piecemeal research in spelling lists 
and methods. These educators are 
concentrating their efforts on how 
the child can be helped to meet with 
a high degree of satisfaction his per- 
sonal spelling needs in daily writing. 


Two Current Emphases 


There are two main emphases in 
teaching spelling today. First, words 
needed by a child in his current 
writing are taught. This practice con- 
flicts with the earlier research studies 
which gave us many of the published 
spelling lists we use today almost in 
their original forms. 

Early lists were compiled, to a 
large extent, from the words most 
frequently used by adults in formal 
correspondence and reading. In the 
light of current research in the learn- 
ing process it is apparent that lists 
so compiled are inappropriate, in- 
effective, and frustrating. Children 
learn best when they are aware of 
what they need. Help in learning to 
spell the words a child understands 
and uses is far more effective than 
drill on words we tell him he may 
need some day. 

The second emphasis of current 
research is on the child’s need to re- 
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Research indicates more effective ways of 


TEACHING 


says 
VIOLA THEMAN 


alize he is gaining ground in a skill- 
in-action. In this respect also, cur- 
rent research and teaching methods 
are in sharp contrast with earlier 
methods. 

The latter arbitrarily set the task 
of a specific number of words to be 
learned each week. The child passed 
or failed according to the number 
of words he spelled correctly on the 
test in comparison with his class- 
mates. Such success is less valid and 
less satisfying to children than aware- 
ness of increasing accuracy in spell- 
ing the words they need in daily 
writing. 

‘These two emphases permeate re- 
cent research in spelling; the more 
specific findings are outlined in the 
six points listed below. 


Effective Teaching Methods 

Recent research indicates that 
those teaching methods are most ef- 
fective that: 

[1| Help the child succeed in spell- 
ing the words he needs when he 
needs them, in contrast with earlier 
emphasis on spelling words selected 
from published lists based largely 
on the formal writings of adults. 

[2] Help the child to help himself: 

[a] To find the accepted spelling 
of words he needs. Instruction is 


given in the use of class and wall 
charts of words frequently needed 
by many pupils and of homonyms 











Research Says —q 


This article by Dr. Theman, as- 
sociate 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 


professor of education, 
Illinois, is ninth in a series de- 
signed to interpret ‘basic research 
findings of importance to the class- 
room teacher. Harold G. Shane, 
professor of education, Northwest- 
ern University, is coordinator of 
the project. 


SPELLING 


accompanied by picture explanations 
of their varied meanings. Personal 
dictionaries are made by children 
of their personal spelling demons, 
and published children’s dictionaries 
appropriately selected for age and 
ability of the child are used. 

[b] To know a few principles and 
technics of word study, which are 
more important than the acquisition 
of a large vocabulary learned by 
rote memory. Emphasis, however, on 
phonics for spelling purposes may 
be more confusing than helpful be- 
cause of the frequency of irregular- 
ities in English spelling. 

Some of the principles. amd tech- 
nics which help some children in- 
clude these three: observing words 
not spelled as they sound; observing 
similarities and differences in words; 
knowing a few simple rules, such as: 
when to drop final e before adding 
ing; how to form plurals with s and 
es; how to change a verb tense by 
adding d or ed. 

[c] To acquire the habit of proof- 
reading his writing for spelling as 
well as for other errors highly prob- 
able in adults’ first drafts as well as 
those of children. 

[d] To profit from observation of 
the work habits of good spellers. 

[3] Recognize the wide span in 
spelling abilities within any class or 
grade. Good and poor spellers are 
found at all age levels. Not all in- 
telligent children spell well. Neither 
is there a close correlation with con- 
stitutional factors. There is, how- 
ever, an understandably close re- 
lationship between success in spelling 
and other academic fields, partic- 
ularly the language arts. 

[4] Provide for individual differ- 
ences. Research shows children im- 
prove more as their individual needs 
are met. 

[a] Each child needs his own spell- 
ing lists. No two pupils use and mis- 
spell the same words. Even a list 
compiled from the most used and fre- 
quently misspelled words by the class 
as a whole does not adequately pro- 
vide for the personal needs of each 
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pupil, and especially not for those 
at the top and the bottom of the 
class. 

(b] Each child should be helped 
io set his own attainable goals. 

ic] Children’s attitudes toward 
spelling vary greatly. A favorable at- 
titude toward spelling is greatly to 
be desired and fostered. Success pro- 
motes continued success. 

|5| Foster in the child a desire to 
spell words correctly and a pride in 
his growth in spelling ability. 

[6| Build a background of expe- 
rience, a desire and opportunity to 
communicate honestly as well as cre- 
atively or imaginatively in school. 


References for Detailed and Specific 
Research Studies 


[l] Hildreth, Gertrude H., “An 
Evaluation of Spelling Word Lists and 
Vocabulary Studies,” Elementary School 
Journal, January 1951, pages 254-65. 

{2} Horn, Ernest, “The Influence of 
Past Experiences Upon Spelling,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, April 1929, 
pages 283-88. 

[3] Killgallon, Patsy, A Study of Re- 
lationships Among Certain Pupil Adjust- 
ments in Language Situations. Doctor's 
thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1942. 

[4] Russell, David, Characteristics of 
and Spellers. New York: 
Columbia University, Teachers College 
Contribution to No. 
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Education, 727, 
1937, page 54. 

[5] Seashore, Robert H. and Ecker- 
son, L. D., “The Measurement of In- 
dividual Differences in General English 
Vocabularies,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, January 1940, pages 14-38. 
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In conversations, most people 
merely wait the chance to express 
their own views rather than lis- 
ten to what others say. The right 
to express oneself is an important 
privilege in our American heri- 
tage. But this freedom would be 
relatively worthless if a speaker 
had no one to listen. 

It is essential that a judge lis- 
ten carefully to render a fair ver- 
dict. A minister seeks a hearing 
before his congregation. A_politi- 
cian talks to sundry groups who 
he hopes are listening to his ap- 
peal. 

So, while the right to talk may 
be the beginning of freedom, the 
necessity of listening is what 


makes that right important. 

—WILL C. CRAWFORD, su- 
perintendent of schools, San Di- 
ego, California, in his Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin. 
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Ss" was young and altogether charm- 
ing. She was Peter’s mother. She 
was still a little breathless when she 
stopped her car before her friend’s 
house on her way to the PTA meeting. 

“I want to get to the meeting early 
tonight, Marian. I want to have a little 
talk with Mr. Harding before the meet- 
ing starts. | want to talk to him about 
Peter’s teacher. 

“Peter just does not get along with 
his teacher. Their personalities clash. 
She does not understand Peter at all. 
She will not believe what he says, and 
even tells me that he tells lies! I tried 
to explain that all children have fanci- 
ful ideas. 
















“And there is trouble with his home- 
work. Peter is forgetful. After all he is 
only a child, and I have asked her to 
write out his homework for him every 
night. What do you suppose she had 
the nerve to say? She said that Peter 
must learn to copy his own homework! 
If she feels that way about it, she'll 
have to put up with his forgetfulness. 

“Then she’s been keeping him after 
school just for teasing some little chil- 
dren. I'll admit Peter’s a tease. He’s 
just like my brother who's always play- 
ing tricks. Peter teases me, too. Why, 
whenever I try to do any telephoning 
while he is at home, he keeps pulling 
the receiver out of my hand and mak- 
ing such a racket that I cannot hear. 
But I don’t punish him. I do my tele- 
phoning when he is not around. I 
don’t see why she can’t settle the chil- 
dren’s problems just as easily. That's 
her job. 




















“The trouble is she has no patience. 
She’s just like my sitter. I had to tell 
her that I couldn’t have her again. 
That girl had the nerve to slap Peter 
the other night for something that was 
her own fault. He cut the pillow tick- 










The parent who wrote this knew you'd get a chuckle out of it! 


Poter just does not 


get along with 
his teacher!” 


ing and let all the feathers out. And 
who let him get the scissors? Why, she 
did, and then she blames a child! 
“Jim’s sitting with him tonight, and 
he is sore about it. He got home late 


from the ofhce and wasn’t any too 
goodnatured; said he’d knock the kid's 
block off if he let out one peep. Jim’s 
so rough at times. | wanted him to talk 
to Mr. Harding. I told him he ought 
to have his own child’s interest at 
heart. But he wouldn't. Said he didn’t 
intend to make a fool of himself, but 
1 could do as I pleased. 

“Well, here’s the school! I see you 
got time to bake a cake. I wanted to, 
but Peter complained about a_head- 
ache when he came home for lunch so 
I kept him home this afternoon. Of 
course I can’t do any baking with Pe- 
ter home. So I had the baker send me 
one. 

“As I say, I kept Peter home this af- 
ternoon, and sure enough his teacher 
called up to find out why he was ab- 
sent. But all she seemed to be worried 
about was that he would miss the test 
that they were to have. I told her that 
1 had a sick child to worry about, not 
a test. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Harding going into 
the school now. Let’s hurry. I want to 
leave this cake before I talk to him. | 
hope they won’t notice that the icing 
is a litthe messy. Peter sampled it. | 
tried to hide the cake, but he is so ob- 
serving. He found it right away. Just 
imagine that, and he is only 10 years 
old! OH, MR. HARDING. . .” 

—MRS. EDWARD L. BROTHERS, who wrote 
this sketch which appeared originally 
in the New Jersey Educational Review, 
is both a mother and a teacher. She 


teaches art and literature in the Wall 
Bradley 


Township Central School, 
Beach, New Jersey. - 
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HE wailing walls of our troubled generation are 
as full of discounting and dismal labels as are the 
highway billboards with their screaming adver- 

tisements. By radio and television, from platform, pul- 
pit, and press, we are constantly being reminded that 
this is a time of terror and trembling. It is dinned into 
our ears that this is a time when the very moral founda- 
tions seem to be crumbling—a time when materialism 
is cating out the very moral fiber of civilization. 

Let us frankly admit that any pessimist can find plenty 
of black paint for his use here in America. Moral de- 
linquency is debauching, spiritual illiteracy is appalling, 
secularism is blighting, and money poured out for strong 
drink and softening luxuries is a mighty torrent con- 
trasted with the tiny trickle for character-building enter- 
prises. In an age that boasts of its science and _ intel- 
ligence, we spend more on liquor than on education. 
In a time that calls for high thought, actors and funny 
men get more in a week than schoolteachers in a year. 
In the face of the recent revelation of corruption and 
criminal alliance between grafting government officials 
and gamblers, an educator asks this question: 

“Do the people of our great cities believe in anything? 
Have they any convictions out of which any scheme of 
teachings may be made? Here is the most terrifying 
question with which presentday education is faced. We 
are no longer certain that a nation or state or county 
or city or town believes anything.” 

It is true that in the lives of multitudes fundamental 
religious faith is in eclipse. Our generation has beer so 
busy ridding minds of crude conceptions not inteilec- 
tui lly respectable that often it seems that the baby has 
been let out with the bath. We have debunked sanc- 
timoniousness until the faith of the saints has disap- 
peared with the haloes. Openmindedness has been so 
exalted and extolled that often the mind is kept open 
at both ends, with no firm convictions finding lodgment 
between. The impression obtains that the badge of a 
superior mind is a refusal to be shackled by traditional 
creeds. Vital beliefs about God and man and life are 
fighting for their lives in confused minds. 

The contemporary scene is full of deluded people, 
frustrated and disillusioned, who, instead of trusting 
with childlike dependence a power outside themselves, 
vainly attempt, blowing on their own hands, to lift 
themselves up by their bootstraps. Such people are not 
avowed unbelievers. There is little blatant unbelief ex- 
pressed in these days. But real beliefs are revealed by 
priorities practiced, not by verbal assent to any creed. 
We confess our faith by the things which we put first. 
Our faith is often so dim because of the way we live. 
What chance would a sunset have with a man who never 
took time to look up from his drudgery to the crimson 
glories of the dying day? 

What chance has the unseen and eternal with one 
whose attitudes are described so exactly in the old Bibli- 
cal sentence, “God is not in all his thoughts’? Julian 
Huxley graphically has reminded this generation that 
even in the hearts of modern men, whose lives are so full 
of glitter and gadgets, there is a God-shaped blank. 

In the wonderful New Testament book of Luke, in 
which so many people, under all wane this month will 





Dr. Harris is chaplain of the US Senate and pastor of Foundry 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 
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be reading the Christmas story, there is a chapter which 
someone has called “A devastating catalog of crises and 
convulsions, of formidable ruthless forces playing havoc 
with good men’s dreams; of persecutions, 
and martyrdoms.” 


7, 


racial hatreds, 
In this record we are told of nation 
rising against nation, of abominations and tribulations, 
of wars and rumors of war. It suggests a time strikingly 
like ours. In the midst of it we are given advice as to 
what to do “when these things come to pass.” Is it to cast 
oneself on the ground in terror and defeat, to abandon 
hope and wait for the worst? No, just the opposite: 
“When these things come to pass, lift up your heads, 
for your redemption—your salvation—is drawing near.” 

Those who bet their very lives on the supremacy of 
spiritual verities cannot at the same time believe that 
this planet of ours is to disappear in the dust of an 
atomic explosion. For this is to be the earth of the re- 
demption, in which even the wrath of men shall, in the 
long run, praise God. The best is yet to be. 

There is a story of two friends climbing by night in 
the Pyrenees mountains. Suddenly, a terrific tempest 
burst upon them. One of the two exclaimed in awe and 
terror: ‘“This looks like the end of the world.” “Oh, no,” 
shouted his friend, who had been there before. “This 
is how the dawn comes in the Pyrenees.” 

And so today, when one cries with haunting fear, 
“This is the end of everything,” another, with the con- 
sciousness of unshaken, everlasting spiritual realities 
working out eternal purposes in the seeming catastro- 
phes of our volcanic day, replies: “This is 
marching on in judgment and mercy. 

Even in the dark to doubt that the morning cometh 
is spiritual treason. Redemption draweth nigh in the 
undimmed faith of those who bear their ecstatic witness 
and lift up their heads in the salutation of the dawn. 
One responding to the summons, ° 
cries to those whose eyes 


God's truth 


‘Lift up your heads,” 
are glued to the ravaged earth: 
“I see all history pass by, and thru it all 

Still shines that face, the Christ face, like a star 
Which pierces drifting clouds, and tells the truth. 

They pass, but it remains and shines untouched, 

A pledge of that great hour which surely comes 

When storm winds sob to silence, fury spent 

To silver silence, and the moon sails calm 

And stately thru the soundless seas of peace.” 


A message for our times by 


FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS 
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Hat Neon- flour 
Headache 


says FOSTER KEAGLE 
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F YOUR school has a noon- 
hour headache, a noontime 
activity program may be the 
aspirin it needs. And the same activ- 
ity program can bring to students 
new educational opportunities, too. 

To use another metaphor, just 
imagine parading a hungry per- 
son before a display of dozens of 
delicious foods, then allowing him 
to choose only four or five. 

Yet we spread before our high- 
school students the rich, varied of- 
ferings of the modern secondary 
school, knowing they must limit 
their selections to four or five sub- 
jects and two or three extracurri- 
culum activities per year. 


Noon-Hour Bonus 


A carefully planned noon-hour 
educational program may be the 
answer to this problem. Such a pro- 
gram permits eager and curious stu- 
dents to at least nibble at many 
experiences which they would other- 
wise be denied. It also provides op- 
portunity for learning social skills. 

Cafeteria decoration is probably 
a prerequisite to setting up a noon- 
hour activity program. If such a 
program is to be successful, a high- 
school administrator recently pointec 
out, a majority of students should 
eat at school. 

The presentday teenager likes to 
relax in a dimly-lighted, colorful en- 
vironment, preferably to the ever- 
popular strains of a juke box. Or 
he may prefer to eat at a dingy hot- 
dog stand, rather than stand in line 
for a quarter-hour in the cafeteria. 

Alert schoolmen are fast becoming 
aware of this, and the modern school 
cafeteria has a more colorful aspect. 
It often has attractive designs or 
murals on its walls. Some schools 
have installed excellent record-play- 
ers in their lunchrooms, while others 
have arranged for small student or- 
chestras to play for the enjoyment 
of students at the tables. Menus are 
partly planned by students. 

The establishment of a worthwhile 
noon educational program must be- 
gin with student-faculty planning. It 
is thru this planning that all facili- 
ties are surveyed and that student 
preferences and needs are learned. 
Out of this planning comes also 


Mr. Keagle is assistant director of health, 
physical education, and safety for the 
Illinois state office of public instruction, 
Springfield. 
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knowledge of the exact contribution 
that each faculty member can make 
in the development of the program. 
Some schools are now releasing fac- 
ulty members from an extra class in 
order that they may be available for 
assistance or guidance during the 
noon period. 


Wide Activity Range 

It is nothing less than amazing 
what may be learned or experienced 
if these 10 or 15 minutes a day for 
a year’s time are put to the best 
advantage. During these short peri- 
ods, students have learned to develop 
and enlarge pictures, to square or 
tap dance, to plan an_ interstate 
game of chess or bridge, to memorize 
a series of card tricks, to handle 
a fly rod, to swing a golf club, and 
to realize many other accomplish- 
ments. 

The average secondary school is 
able to provide a greater number of 
experiences for its students than at 
first might seem possible. I have 
observed the following facilities and 
activities during visits to hundreds 
of secondary schools. In all prob- 
ability, however, they would not be- 
gin to complete the list if the pro- 
erams of a larger number of §sec- 
ondary schools were known. 

Some of these noontime activities 
are: playing chess, checkers, bridge, 
and canasta in quiet gamerooms; 
browsing in the library; developing 
and enlarging of pictures with 
proper photographic equipment and 
instruction; fly and plug casting; 
barber-shop quartet singing; square 
dancing; modern dancing; social 
dancing; and roller skating. 

Noon-hour programs have also in- 
cluded informal swing-band sessions 
for students and faculty, archery 
classes, craft work of many types, 
model-airplane construction, regular- 
ly-scheduled sound movies of news 
and sporting events and travelogs, 
Charleston and jitterbug contests, 
and intramural games and athletics. 

Apparently noontime physical ac- 
tivity need not be feared. Most evi- 
dence shows that moderate exercise 
following eating periods is not harm- 
ful to the participant. 


Educational Values 


Besides its immediate recreational 
value, a noon-hour activity program 
can have important educational and 
vocational results. 
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An art teacher recently said he 
felt his work during the noon hour 
was his most productive period dur- 
ing the day. During this time, he 
explained, students came to his room 
entirely on their own—under no 
pressure to attend, and with no 
obligation to begin or complete a 
specified project. ‘Thru this explora- 
tory opportunity, many students who 
were not taking art classes became 
interested in the subject; some pur- 
sued the study later in scheduled 
courses. 

Other students have learned to 
type thru the help of a teacher dur- 
ing the noon period; these students 
would have never acquired this im- 
portant skill if the noon period had 
not been provided. It is refreshing 
to observe students in an informal 
learning situation without the usual 
reward of grades or credits. 

In University Highschool at 
Urbana, Illinois, the library, art 


rooms, science laboratories, music 


rooms, gymnasium, and social rooms 
are open at noon, This reverses the 
once-common policy of locking class- 
rooms during the noon hour. 
Students there provide much of 
the leadership for their activities; 
they are able and willing to assume 
responsibility in taking care of the 


equipment. Those who have devel- 


oped hobbies or special skills take 
great delight in passing on their 
accomplishments to others. 

Only one faculty member at Uni- 
versity Highschool is assigned to the 
entire program; he supervises the 
many activity areas under student 
leadership. It must be added, how- 
ever, that practically every faculty 
member of the school has willingly 
contributed in one way or another 
to make the noon period interesting 
and educational for students. 


A Rich Opportunity 


Many educators no longer consider 
the noon hour as an interim during 
which education stops. They realize 
it is rich in educational opportuni- 
ties, particularly for social and _ per- 
sonality development. Thru student- 
teacher planning, most highschools 
can offer a wide range of activities 
which fill gaps in student lives. # 





For a survey of extraclass activities see 
Extraclass Activities for All Pupils by 
Ellsworth Tompkins. 1950. 54p. 20¢. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 





Requisitions 





—_—_ 


One day 

Clementine wanted 

A piece of carbon paper 

From the supply room, 

So first 

She had to make out a requi- 
sition. 

This she did. 


In a day or so the Head of 
the Department 


Signed the requisition, 

And 

It was sent to the Viceprinci- 
pal’s office, 

Where the Viceprincipal con- 
sidered it carefully 

For seven days. 

And then 

He signed it, too, 


And sent it to the Purchasing 
Agent. 


After three weeks more 
Clementine 

Received the carbon paper. 
Only 

In the meantime 

She had decided 

It was all too complicated 
And 


Had bought herself some car- 
bon 


At the five and dime. 
Clementine will appear 
in THe Journat from 


time to time. Watch for 
her. 
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| Like Teaching! 


AM a schoolteacher. I have never 

quite understood why this simple 
statement of fact should embarrass 
my friends, but it seems to. At least 
they take pains to conceal my pro- 
fession whenever they hopefully in- 
troduce me to anything masculine 
and under 80. 

[ am not very cooperative in main- 
taining the deception, however, and 
sooner or later my shameful state be- 
comes known. At this point the gal- 
lant masculine creature always as- 
sures me, “But you don’t look like a 
teacher.” 


A Wonderful Profession 


Actually, I am proud to be a 
teacher. I think teaching is a won- 
derful profession. I suppose I like 
teaching, primarily, because I like 
people. I like them young and grow- 
ing and optimistic; and I like them 
mature, realistic, and still eager. 

i like teaching because | prefer 
ideas to things. The outcomes of my 
job are not measured in terms of 
money, but in terms of people—how 
they think, how they act, how they 
live and enjoy life. 

I've taught long enough to see 
some of the ideas I believe in come 
alive in action and influence not 
only the people I’ve taught, but 
those they have taught in turn. I find 
it satisfying to be paid for helping 
in the development of people. 

In the classroom I’m the person 
who shapes the course of events. The 
children participate in the planning, 
and I listen as much as I talk, but no 
one is looking over my shoulder tell- 
ing me what to do next. 

[his may surprise you, but I like 
teaching because I like the salary I 
get. | know that many are underpaid. 
And Ill fight for better salaries for 
teachers as long as I live. But I'll 
fight on the grounds that we are 
worth more because we are wellqual- 
ified, welltrained professional people 
doing a professional job, rather than 
snivelling for a dole. 


Miss Metheny is currently professor of 
education and physical education at the 
University of Southern California. How- 
ever, she has taught at every level. 
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says 
ELEANOR METHENY 


Here are some 
of the reasons 


why. 


I like my salary for its regularity, 
for its tendency to increase thruout 
the years, and for the security it pro- 
vides. Comes a depression — and I 
taught thru the big one—I may find 
my salary lower, in fact I may even 
have to wait a while for it, but Ill 
still be working. In war or in peace, 
in depression or in prosperity, there 
will always be children; and in 
America, at least, I believe there will 
always be schools. 

My job provides me with sick 
leave, provision for lifetime disabil- 
ity if that should occur, with retire- 
ment at the end. Not affluence, to be 
sure, but a kind of security difficult 
to attain without sacrificing personal 
freedom. 

I like my weekends and the little 
one-, two-, or 10-day vacations that 
break up my working year. My busi- 
ness friends ponder how best to 
spend their precious two weeks vaca- 
tion; teachers, as a rule, think in 
terms of a whole summer of stimu- 
lating work and play—albeit usually 
without pay. 

I like teaching because, as a 
woman, it gives me status of a kind 
dificult for a woman to attain in 
other professions. Teaching is tradi- 
tionally a woman’s field, and it is 
one of the few professions in which 
women are still the majority group. 
We have welcomed the men; but we 
have not had to fight them, or ape 
them in order to hold our place, as 
have women in many other profes- 
sional fields. We are respected; we 
are essential. 


Where married women are allowed 
to teach and have maternity leave, 
the business of teaching synchro- 
nizes well with the business of rais- 
ing a family. When children are of 
schoolage, their school hours and the 


mother’s working hours coincide 
perfectly. Even vacations coincide, 
which some mothers 
mixed blessing. 


consider a 


One of the subtler reasons why I 
like teaching is because it is essen- 
tially a cooperative rather than a 
competitive profession. We meet, we 
share, we give freely to each other 
whatever we may have to offer. We 
don’t patent our ideas or our meth- 
ods, and we don’t try to hide them 
from each other for fear that some- 
one may do a better job or sell more 
ideas than we do. Perhaps we do 
compete for prestige, for recognition 
of the success of our ideas; but it is 
a friendly, stimulating competition— 
not a dog-eat-dog competition for a 
limited market. We live, for the most 
part, in a cooperative atmosphere. 

‘Teaching is a friendly profession. 
All of us who have taught for any 
length of time count our friends by 
the hundreds. This, like many of my 
other blessings, I had always taken 
for granted until last spring when | 
spent some time in the hospital. Al- 
most before I was under the bed- 
covers, the flowers started to come 
until my end of the room looked 
like a gangster’s funeral. The cards 
poured in by the handful in each 
mail delivery, until I became em- 
barrassed when I noticed the some- 
what envious glances of the other 
women in the room. 

One day after an_ especially 
crowded visiting hour, the lady in 
the next bed said to me: “You really 
do have a rich, full life, don’t you?” 
I answered without thinking, “Yes, 
I do, but you see I’ve been a teacher 
for 23 years.” Thinking it over later, 
I realized I had said something quite 
profound. 


A Good Life 


As I compare my life with the lives 
of people I know in other fields, I 
feel that I have something that many 
of them envy. Teaching has given 
me a sense of direction, a sense of 
my own value in the world, and a 
sense of continuing growth. Teach- 
ing is more than just a way to earn 
a living, it is a way of life. It is a 
good life. # 
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BRIEN McMAHON PROPOSES: 


Let us galvanize 
the world 


- -. With a bold, new plan for peace. 


On September 18, Senator McMa- 
hon introduced two resolutions in the 
US Senate. One called for the United 
States to go “all-out in atomic de- 
velopment and_ production.” The 
other appealed for a_ worldwide 
“moral crusade for peace and free- 
dom.” 

The first resolution was unant- 
mously approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, which re- 
quested the Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
present their views by January 3. 

The second resolution is still before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. If adopted by the Senate, it 
will go to the House. It proposes a 
disarmament plan similar to that in- 
troduced by France, Great Britain, 
and the United States at the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in November. 

These resolutions have great impli- 
cations for American policy concern- 
ing manpower, finance, and foreign 
affairs. On these pages we print ex- 
cerpts from Senator McMahon’s 
speech of September 18, together with 
the full text of the second resolution. 

—THE EDITORS 


A’ THE rate we in the United 
States are moving, I can see 
ahead only two ultimate destina- 
tions: military safety at the price of 
economic disaster or economic safety 
at the price of military disaster. 

A coming revolution in military 
firepower points the way out. It 
points to a revolution in deterring 
power. It can bring us peace power 
at bearable costs. 

‘There was a time when we saw the 
atomic bomb as something to be jeal- 
ously hoarded—to be doled out in re- 
prisal with utmost frugality against 
targets of unique importance. All 
that is changing. 

The day is coming when the quan- 
tity of atomic weapons we are Ca- 
pable of making could be sufficient 
to serve as the paramount instrument 
of victory. There is virtually no 

Mr. McMahon is the senior Senator 

from Connecticut and is chairman of 


the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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limit and no limiting factor upon 
the number of A-bombs the United 
States can manufacture, given time 
and given a decision to proceed all- 
out, 

If we mass-produce this weapon, 
as we can, the cost of a single atomic 
bomb will become less than the cost 
of a single tank. 

Dollar for dollar, atomic deterring 
power is actually hundreds of times 
cheaper than TNT. An _ atomic 
weapon can produce, at a cost of $20 
or $30, the same explosive force 
which costs literally thousands of 
dollars to produce by 
means. 

Money 


ordinary 


spent upon the atomic 
bomb could pulverize a dozen enemy 
war plants at no more expense than 
destroying a single plant with TNT, 
to say nothing of the fact that one 
plane can deliver one A-bomb as 
against the huge armadas needed to 
deliver an equivalent cargo of block- 
busters. 

But there is more. An aggressor 
not only has war plants and muni- 
tions factories far behind the battle 
lines; he has attacking troops and 
forward bases as well. With atomic 
weapons no longer in short supply, 
they need not be rationed for use 
solely against the aggressor’s indus- 
trial vitals; they can be equally di- 
rected against his armed spearheads. 

More and more the atom can strike 
not merely at the eye,of the octopus 
but also at its advancing tentacles. 


Atomic Military Force 
I therefore propose that we now 
set about the business of building up 
our atomic bone and muscle and cut- 


ting away what will become excess 
military fat. | propose that we make 
our best and cheapest weapon—the 
atomic weapon—the real backbone 
of our peace power. 

I propose an atomic army and an 
atomic navy and an atomic air force 
—in place of the conventional de- 
fenses we now maintain to the tune 
of 50 or 60 billion dollars a year. 

I urge that we spend five billion 
dollars a year upon atomic energy, 
over and above what we currently 
spend—or a total of at least six billion 
dollars annually. 

In all logic and commonsense an 
atomic army and an atomic navy and 
an atomic air force ought to mean 
fewer men under arms. They ought 
to mean a major reduction in the 
tens of billions of dollars we would 
otherwise spend upon stacks and 
stacks of conventional armaments. 
They ought to mean a sloughing ofl 
of outmoded operations and out 
dated expenses. 

Here is the way we can save from 
30 to 40 billion dollars of the 60 to 
80 billion dollars a year that other- 
wise threaten to become the price ol 
survival. 

For every dollar spent upon atomic 
defense we Can save S5 on conven 
tional defense. The first important 
savings can come next year. 


Splendid Physical Heritage 
Let me also call attention to a 
wonderfully auspicious but little 
understood fact: The atomic ma- 
terial now in our weapon stockpile 
is far more valuable for peace than 
is all the gold stored at Fort Knox. 
The priceless material which now 
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Will America Act? 


| ip Senate’s reaction to the McMahon speech has been about 

what might be expected. Knowing the truth of the financial 
warning, yet feeling unable to do anything about it under present 
world conditions, Senators have asked the Pentagon, “Can the 
McMahon promise of increased military security at half the 
present cost be relied on?” 

No answer has come as yet. When an answer does come, we 
expect that it will either deny the effectiveness of the proposed 
atomic defense or will take refuge in an alleged need for secrecy 
which will keep the facts from the public. For if the McMahon 
description of the state of atomic-weapon production should be 


admitted to be correct, the Pentagon would thereby | 1] cut itself 


off from half its present funds, 


2) leave hundreds of high-rank- 


ing officers without jobs, and [3] admit that it must change the 


entire conception of a defense program on which it is now raising 


and training defense forces. 


Phe question now up to the American people is this: Shall [the 


McMahon resolutions] be allowed to sink into obscurity and be 


forgotten? . 


. .ls there not enough moral energy within the nation 


to see that this year the McMahon proposal is not stabbed to 


death in the Pentagon or 
Congress? 


—Excerpts from 


smothered in the committees of 


The Christian Century, October 3, 1951. 





constitutes our atomic reserve will 
last thousands of years without de- 
terioration. If we can achieve real 
peace, that selfsame material will not 
be barren and wasted; it will not 
become obsolete and useless; and 
money spent creating it will not be 
lost. The material will loom instead 
splendid physical _ heritage, 
usable to bring a better life to all 


as a 


our people. 


Our Golden Chance 


I am horrified at the final impli- 
cations of the atomic arms race. 
From history we know that an un- 
bridled arms race always leads to 
war, and I do not believe that the 
laws which govern such a race have 
been repealed in this atomic age. 

Six billion dollars annually spent 
upon atomic weapons can grant us a 
reprieve. It will confer a last golden 
chance to reverse the final verdict. 

That chance lies simply in taking 
the Russian people away from their 
rulers. The mute and suffering mil- 
lions of ordinary Russians constitute 
our secret weapon for peace. They 
are the ones who must fire the artil- 
lery and man the tanks and pilot the 
planes if their dictator is to launch 
aggressive war. 

What if they refused to carry out 
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such orders? What if they knew that 
we Americans want fervently to walk 
with them toward peace and justice? 


{ New Attack Against Poverty 
and War 


We need a positive program for 
peace spelled out in detail—a_pro- 
gram that will capture the imagina- 
tion of the world. Let us proclaim 
that—if Stalin will only agree to a 
foolproof plan for the curbing of 
armaments—we stand ready to join 
with all other peoples in using large 
portions of our defense moneys in 
a war against want. 

Let us galvanize the world thru 
the boldness and sincerity of our in- 
sistence upon a fresh attack against 
the twin evils of our time—poverty 
and war. 

War and poverty are not inevit- 
able. On the contrary, peace and 
plenty are inevitable if we act to 
make them so. 

It is not for the defense of our- 
selves that we must multiply atomic 
production. Neither is it only for 
the defense of the free world. It is 
to gain time for all men of good 
will, on both sides of the iron cur- 
tain—time for them to unite in a 
common struggle against the tyranny 
of the Kremlin. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 47 


Wuereas the people of the earth 
are plunged, against their will, in an 
accelerating armaments race that  in- 
volves atomic bombs, 
chemical agents, and 
weapons; and 


biological and 
conventional 


Wuereas the prospect of the hydrogen 
bomb propels the peoples of the earth 
into danger above and beyond anything 
heretofore conceived by man; and 

WHEREAS in history, armaments races 
have always led to war; and 

Whereas the United States is un- 
shakeably determined to keep strong so 
long as its strivings to halt the arma- 
ments race thru just and dependable in- 
ternational agreements are thwarted; and 

Wuereas United States efforts to 
achieve international control of all 
weapons do not flow from craven fear 
or weakness but rather from the strength 
of democratic institutions, faith in free- 
dom, belief in the value and worth of 
the human individual everywhere, and 
from trust in Almighty God and His 
laws; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring )— 

Tuar the Congress of the 
States appeal to the 


United 
peoples of the 
world to join in a great moral crusade 
for peace and freedom; 

THAT the Congress of the United 

States advocate and recommend that the 
next session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations devote _ itself 
to the single purpose of stopping the 
armaments race by speeding agreement 
upon effective and enforceable dis- 
armament and control covering conven- 
tional armaments, biological and chem- 
ical agents, and atomic and hydrogen 
bombs; 
United 
tangible evidence of _ its 
good faith, pledge itself to appropri- 
ate and to make available to the United 
Nations—when an_ effective and en- 
forceable system of worldwide dis- 
armament and control takes effect—a 
substantial portion of all money saved 
for a period of five years, such sums 
to be expended by the United Nations 
for peaceful development of atomic en- 
ergy, technical-assistance programs to 
underdeveloped areas, and _ general 
economic aid and assistance to all war- 
ravaged countries; 

Tuat the Congress of the United 
States call upon all other governments 
to make a like pledge; and, therefore, 

THAT copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and to each 
United Nations delegate and also that 
copies be transmitted to the presiding 
officer of every national parliament, 
congress, and deliberative assembly 
thruout the world. 


TuHat the Congress of the 
States, as 
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N A university class last sum- 
mer a group of teachers, with 
experience ranging from one to 
15 years, discussed the perennial ques- 
tion of how to teach English well. 

A woman with several years of suc- 
cessful teaching behind her asked, 
“How can we give our students bet- 
ter preparation for college? Some 
90°% of the students in my school 
go on to college; many of them win 
scholarships. I'd like some tips on 
how to do the job better.” 

“We wish to meet the language 
needs of all our students,” exclaimed 
a young, eager teacher. “Most of the 
students in my highschool do not 
plan to attend college. I think we 
ought to decide what basic language 


skills everyone needs, whatever his. 


special interests or 
future may be.” 

“Yes, I agree,” said an older man. 
“We need to manage to meet the 
individual differences of our stu- 
dents. It is true that language needs 
of all persons are fundamentally the 
same; yet it is also true that people 
use language in widely different situ- 
ations. A carpenter is doubtless a 
more useful and successful citizen if 
he reads, speaks, and writes well. His 
livelihood is not, however, so de- 
pendent upon his facility with lan- 
guage as is that of the lawyer. 

“As I see our problem, it is this: 
how can we provide opportunity for 
all young people to learn all the 
basic skills and still give sufficient 
challenge and guidance to the supe- 
rior student?” 


plans for the 


Defining Fundamentals 


And so the discussion continued. 
The group determined to define 
“language fundamentals” or “basic 
skills.” They knew they could con- 
sult existing courses of study for 
lists, but they wished to word a defi- 
nitiom of their own. Finally they 
evolved this statement: “The basic 
skills of language are those needed 
for successful performance in all 
areas of language—observing, listen- 
ing, reading, speaking, and writing.” 

To listen effectively, for instance, 
a person needs wide understanding 
of words—their meaning and their 
pronunciation. He needs to know 
how to select a central thought and 
key words, to take notes, to organize 


Miss Olson is head of the ‘English de- 
partment, Queen Anne _ Highschool, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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his notes for later use, to relate what 
he has heard to previous experience, 
and to modify attitude, thinking, 
and action in the light of new infor- 
mation. 

Reading skills include capacity for 
word recognition, discovering con- 
text clues, structural and phonetic 
analysis, building vocabulary, select- 
ing main thought and details, scan- 
ning, paraphrasing, relating what is 
read to previous experience, and in- 
terpreting. 

Writing skills include constructing 
sentences and paragraphs, outlining, 
punctuating, spelling, finding the 
exact word, and summarizing. 

“Selecting the fundamentals is 
certainly the first step toward good 
teaching,” one of the group summed 
up. “It seems to me, however, the 
easy part of the problem. Our job is 
to teach these skills. How can that 
job best be done? How can we best 
meet the language needs of all our 
students?” 


One Skill at a Time 


As a step toward the solution of 
the problem, each teacher volun- 
teered to describe one thing which 
he felt he did well in the classroom. 
Here are two of the narrations. 

Mr. X: “Last year my ninth-grade 
class and I developed a literature 
project called ‘Our America.’ Thru 
songs, poems, legends, short stories, 


novels, and biographies, the youpg 


people came to know better and to 


appreciate more the country they 
live in. 

“We read silently and to one an- 
other. We carried on dramatizations 
and choric reading. We made note- 
books, picture collections, and bul- 
letinboard displays. Not only the 
students, but also their parents be- 
came excited about the project. I 
think the project was valuable be- 
cause the students were learning to 
know America thru literature—and 
having a good time doing so.” 

Miss Y: “I think my best work 
last year came during the three-week 
period when my class studied how to 
get information from the printed 
page. We took speed tests and com- 
prehension tests. We used a set of 
remedial reading books and a num- 
ber of exercises designed by various 
members of the class and by me. 

“We learned to distinguish be- 
tween key words and unimportant 
details. We learned to find the cen- 
tral thought of a paragraph, a chap- 
ter, or an entire book. We learned to 
summarize material and to para- 
phrase a statement. Each youngster 
kept a highly individualized but 
fairly detailed notebook record of 
his accomplishments. My classroom 
was a busy, happy place, and the stu- 
dents were improving their ability 
to read.” 


Integrated Units 

“This is all very well,” one of the 
teachers interrupted. “These teach- 
ing experiences are interesting. But 
they seem to cover only one or two 
of the five phases of the language- 
arts program. 

“Perhaps one could learn to drive 
a car by the same method. First, he 


How we teach the 


BASIC LANGUAGE SKILLS 


| teacher of English stresses 


meaningful experiences, not isolated drills. 
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practices moving the gears back and 
forth for a week: then he tries start- 
ing and stopping the car; then he 
spends a week practicing backing. 
\ll this time the integrated prob- 
lems of driving remain a mystery. 


“While in themselves these iso- 
lated approaches may have great 
value, they do not encourage a co- 
ordinated kind of teaching. I am 
wondering whether our teaching 
would not be easier and more effec- 
tive if we unified it more—if we 
grouped together a social goal, such 
as an appreciation of the spirit of 
\merica; a language goal, such as 
improvement in reading; and a sup- 
porting-skills goal, such as stress of 


vocabulary and spelling. 


A Sample Class 

“T have tried integrated-unit teach- 
ing,” added a quiet, energetic woman 
of six years experience. “I agree with 
vou. I tried a unit on America with 
my ninth-grade class last year. I ex- 
plained to the class that one of the 
responsibilities for students in ninth- 
grade language arts is to learn to 
read better. We discussed, also, some 
of the skills scheduled for stress in 
grade nine, one of them being use 
and spelling of words. 

“We decided that a person learns 
to read by reading, preferably under 
guidance. He learns to spell by writ- 
ing where accurate spelling, as well 
as other skills, is important to clear 
communication of something he 
wishes to say. 

“Thru a previous unit we had 
learned something of the back- 
grounds of the various members of 
the class and of the contributions 
made to American culture by the 
nationalities represented. It seemed 
natural, now, to develop a unit which 
we called “he Spirit of America.’ 
We listed, on the blackboard and in 
our notebooks, the goals toward 
which we would work. They were 
these: 

“Social goal: to learn about Amer- 
ica thru its literature. 

“Language goals: to learn to read 
more easily and with greater com- 
prehension, and to write a readable 
report or sketch. 

“Supporting-skills goals: to im- 
prove ability to [1] select central 
thought and key words, [2] take 
notes, [3] read aloud in an audience 
situation, [4] use the library to find 
materials, [5] organize a report or 
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sketch or dramatization, [6] punctu- 
ate the sentences used, and [7] spell 
correctly the words used. 

“The development and carrying 
out of our unit took about five weeks. 
During this time, I think, we carried 
on most of the activities mentioned 
by Mr. X and Miss Y. We handled 
them somewhat differently, however. 

“As we read the legends, ballads, 
and stories which revealed to us our 
American heritage, we found we en- 
joyed reading to one another. Doing 
so required attention to voice place- 
ment, pronunciation, and enuncia- 
tion. In order later to give reports or 
write sketches, we took notes. Thus 
we learned such skills essential to 
good note taking, as finding a cen- 
tral thought and key words, using 
parallel structure, keeping accurate 
records, and using quotation marks 
and capitals appropriately. 

‘“Altho spelling was only one of the 
seven skills we stressed, we gave it 
much attention. Puzzling and inter- 
esting new words were studied as the 
pupils encountered them in their 
reading. Lists of words were kept on 
the blackboard and in_ notebooks. 
Frequently we found that a few min- 
utes of study of a root or an afhx 
would enable the student to under- 
stand and to spell correctly a num- 
ber of related words. 

“Written reports and sketches were 
carelully proofread for spelling er- 
rors—particularly words 
previously listed and discussed by the 
class. Also, the boys and girls exam- 
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The most important school pub- 

licity is the comment Johnny 

makes at the supper table. 
—New Hampshire Educator. 
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ined their notes and first-draft writ- 
ings carefully for such commonly 
misspelled words as 
separate, and finally. 
“The culminating activity of the 
project was a program given before 
another ninth-grade class. The dram- 
atizations and choric readings were 
written, arranged, and presented by 
class members. In evaluating our 
progress, we measured aclnevement 
toward each of the three major goals. 
“Varied activities allowed wide 
scope for individual differences. A 
superior student might write a dram- 
atization; a less able student might 


occasionally, 


do a simpler task, such as the writing 
of brief summaries for the bulletin- 
board or invitations to the program. 
The most important aspect of the 
unit was that students were chal- 
lenged to exert their energies while 
working toward three closely-related, 
understood goals.” 


The Seattle Approach 


Integrated-unit teaching involves, 
first, careful allocation of content, 
language emphases, and supporting 
skills to each level of work, kinder- 
garten thru grade 12. It involves, sec- 
ond, planning of basic units within 
the allocation for each level. Last, it 
involves creative, individualized 
teaching to meet the special needs of 
every class member. 

In Seattle, unit-type teaching has 
long been characteristic of the ele- 
mentary school and junior high- 
school. This year, teachers are trying 
out a unit plan in the language arts 
for grades nine and 10. For each 
vear’s work eight basic units have 
been developed by teacher commit- 
tees. The units are designed to make 
possible maximum integration of the 
various aspects of language. 

Each of the eight basic units in- 
volves the complete cycle of language 
experience: receiving impressions, 
assimilating impressions, organizing 
impressions, and expressing thought. 
Each unit includes, furthermore, ac- 
tivities that use the language proc- 
esses of observing, listening, reading, 
speaking, and writing. 

The grade-nine emphasis on gath- 
ering, organizing, and reporting fac- 
tual information is designed to im- 
prove ability to observe, to listen, to 
read, and to report experience. 
Learning experiences involving such 
abilities form a foundation for the 
interpretative work in grade 10. 

A major strength of the program 
is that the social goals, language em- 
phases and supporting skills sought 
in grades nine and 10 are essentially 
the same; but the approach, the spe- 
cific learning activities, and the ma- 
terials used vary. Thus the course 
makes possible a thoro, steadily pro- 
gressing, step-by-step training in the 
use of the English language. 

Yes, thru the integrated-unit ap- 
proach we are teaching the basic 
skills. Children learn thru repeated, 
meaningful experience—not thru iso- 
lated drill. + 
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Planning for Planning 


This article was written by Ruth Cunningham, associate pro- 
fessor, Teachers College, Columbia University, for the Citizen- 
ship Committee of the NEA. Material for the article was sup- 
plied by members of the Citizenship Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of hundreds of members representing every state and ter- 


E PLANNED how we were 

going to plan to plan our 
party.” Eight-year-old Bob’s report 
would seem to imply that the em- 
phasis on planning is somewhat ex- 
cessive, but he expresses the germ of 
al Important idea. 

In contrast to Bobby’s emphasis on 
planning for action is the remark 
of many a John Doe: “Let’s quit 
this stalling and get into action. 
I’m tired of this fooling around. 
What are we going to do about it?” 


Look Before You Leap 

The reconciliation of these diver- 
gent points of view seems to be 
“look’’—look carefully before you 
leap—but don’t keep looking so hard 
and so long that you never get 
around to leaping into action. 

And there is the other side of the 
coin. We want and need action—in 
classroom groups, teacher groups, 
community groups—but we may 
destroy effective action if we leap 
before we look. 

Below are some tried-in-experience 
suggestions for what to look for be- 
fore you leap. 


Good Group Planning Doesn't 
Just Happen 

In recent years emphasis has been 
given to the significance of group 
planning—lor learning, for develop- 
ing concepts of group action, for cit- 
izenship. 

The implication may be drawn, in- 
correctly, that all that is necessary 
to successful planning is that a group 
begins to plan. Many a teacher and 
administrator has approached group 
planning on this level, and, after a 
failure, is too often inclined to ex- 
press his opinion that “it doesn’t 
work.” 

Evidently it is necessary to look 
to the conditions which favor good 
group planning. In other words it 
is necessary to plan for planning. 


Skills Are Needed 


Group planning is complicated. 
Before it can be undertaken, it may 
be necessary to learn the skills in- 
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ritory of the USA. 


The examples cited here are but a few from the many reported. 
Next month The Journal will carry an article describing the pro- 
grams which result from the type of planning reported here. 





volved. student council, 
PTA program, or community coun- 
cil has gone on the rocks because it 
was asked to make decisions beyond 
its skills. 

In a ninth-grade group in Spring- 
field, Vermont, emphasis is given to 
learning the skills of participation. 


Many a 


Time is taken at the beginning of the 
year to study school regulations; the 
part each student must play to make the 
year successful; the relationship with 
teachers, principal, and superintendent; 
and what the student owes himself. The 
emphasis is on being a good citizen right 
now. The training begins in committee 
work. Each student is given a chance to 
run a club meeting and practice all 
the duties of the four officers usually 
found in a club. 


The Significance of Information 


Planning and discussion can_ be 
merely a pooling of ignorance. To 
plan effectively, group members must 
have some facts to think with. They 
must be aware of the situation as it 
exists, of the resources available, and 
of what others have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

A survey of the situation may be 
an important first step. Teachers of 
the Senior Highschool of Coffeyville, 
Kansas, made such a survey prior to 
curriculum changes. 

Preliminary to curriculum changes, we 
made a study of student attitudes and 
abilities thru a testing program. We 
added to our knowledge of student needs 
by interviews with the students. Repre- 
sentatives of various Community groups 
were called into consultation, and_par- 
ents consulted with teachers. As a re- 
sult, we are working out a curriculum 
intended to provide pupils at each 


grade level with basic information for 
intelligent citizenship suited to their 
ability and are providing opportunities 
for pupils to take part in democratic 
processes. 


The program of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, indicates some types of in- 
formation which may be obtained 
before plans for action are form- 
ulated: 


A tape recording giving the views of 
children, youth, and adults concerning 
various aspects of citizenship. 

The report of a committee investiga- 
tion of the socio-economic conditions of 
Grand Rapids as they relate to prob- 
lems such as truancy, failures, retarda- 
tions, and drop-outs. Members worked 
with the City Planning Commission and 
other local agencies to secure informa- 
tion concerning factors such as land 
values, delinquency, and 
areas. All this information has been 


recreation 


put on cellophane overlays which can 
be placed over a large school district 
map of the city. 

A filmstrip showing presentday prac- 
tices which are a part of our education 
for citizenship has been produced. This 
filmstrip, Education for Citizenship— 
The Grand Rapids Story, is intended for 
use in discussion groups of teachers 
or nonprofessional people. 

\ developmental chart showing pat- 
terns of citizenship at various age levels 
was made. Material was secured from 
interviews with children in 14 Grand 
Rapids schools. 


Organization Makes a Difference 


Planning can’t be effective unless 
there is appropriate machinery for 
planning. This is true for both teach- 
er- and pupil-planning groups. More- 
over, the need for organization must 
be understood by all involwed. 
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Knowledge for organization and a 
growing understanding of it is im- 
plied in a report from New York 
City: 

The schools of District Eight in Man- 
hattan organized a junior Unesco Coun- 
cil in an effort to carry out their 
responsibilities as world citizens to help 
promote peace. This council grew out 
of discussions held by the School Civic 
Club of PS 93 Manhattan on “Promot- 
ing World Peace.” 

An interschool meeting was held in 
order to get other schools in the district 
to cooperate in furthering the aims of 
Unesco and to collect articles needed 
by the schools in those countries which 
are members of UNEsco. 

A speaker from Unesco explained the 
aims of the organization and _ invited 
the pupils to help in carrying out some 
of its objectives. At a subsequent meet- 
ing all the schools represented reported 
approval of the plan to form a Junior 
Unesco Council and to collect articles 
needed by children overseas. 

Campaigns were successfully conducted 
in cach of the schools. The many pack- 
ages of supplies were later picked up and 
shipped abroad. The Junior Unesco 
Council in addition wrote a simplified 
version of the aims of Unesco, which 
was mimeographed and distributed to 
the schools within the district. The 
council voted to continue with its district 
meetings and is planning to undertake 
additional projects. 


We Must Know What We're 
Doing and Why 


Planning per se is neither good nor 
bad, unless it is measured in terms of 
what it contributes to the goals we 
hold to be important and the ends 
we hope to achieve. For example, 
pupil, teacher, or community plan- 
ning is not important to the growth 
and learning of the group or to 
group accomplishment, unless the 
group knows w/y it is planning. This 
is expressed in a report from the 
McCandless School, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


The teachers realize that a high level 
of awareness of what is being carried 
on reflects to a certain degree the 
amount of learning which will be car- 
ried over to other activities. With this 
in mind each teacher pointed out to 
his pupils the manner in which the 
whole program was carried out and 
pointed out the results obtained from 
the cooperation of all people concerned 
for an agreed purpose. 


A similar concern is evidenced by 
the report of the activities of a club 
in Springfield, Vermont: 
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In the club unit the student learns why 
people organize, what some different 
types of organizations are, what offices 
are necessary, and how constitutions 
are made. Thru committee and club 
work he learns the necessary rules for 
governing a group and gets first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of officers. 


The Program Must Be Flexible 


Planning for planning does not 
suggest that a program is pre- 
planned. Quite the opposite. A group 
may plan for change in program. 
This is suggested in a report from 
Superior, Wisconsin. 

Our twelfth-grade program is one 
planned by the pupils and teacher each 
year. General plans for what will be 
studied are made at the beginning of 
each year and are altered as the needs 


of the class or world developments indi- 
cate a need for change. 


And in the Nebraska Citizenship 
Education project, where 81 high- 
schools that comprise the Coopera- 
tive School Study Council served as 
a starting point: 

This project is not to be viewed as 
falling in the category of a study which 
will make some survey or an investiga- 
tion and conclude its work with a re- 
port. It is, rather, to give pupils a wider 
variety of civic experiences thru know- 
ing and taking part in the processes 
of group action, in the communities 
where the pupils live. . . . Attention is 
also called to the fact that the plans for 
the Citizenship Project are not fixed or 
rigid, but the policies are finally to be 
determined by the schools and com- 
munities in cooperation with the ex- 


ecutive committee and director of the 
project. 


Planning Means Everybody 


In pupil, faculty, or community 
programs for planning it is easy to 
assume that significant planning has 
taken place when a selected group 
has performed a planning function. 
The real pay-off comes when we ex- 
amine preplanning programs in 
terms of participation. In Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, where the civic-improve- 
ment committee, the Erie school 
district, and the teachers of civics 
classes of the highschools cooperated 
in-a project, “What Does Erie Need 
To Make It a Better Erie?” the com- 
mittee reported that over 1200 stu- 
dents participated in this project. An 
elementary school of Pleasant Grove, 
Utah, suggests the broadness of the 
term everybody, not just in terms of 
students: 


Ihe student council meets with princi- 
pal, janitor, nurse, and occasionally the 
city mayor or councilman, to point out 
the things that need attention, discuss 
ways of taking care of needs, and plan 
new projects. The things boys and girls 
bring to the attention of school and 
civic officers get first consideration. 


Cooperative Efforts Bring Results 

The crux of the idea of cooperative 
planning is that it works. Coopera- 
tive planning makes for better ways 
of living and efficient problem solv- 
ing, but this concept must be demon- 
strated. The best demonstration of 
this concept is when boys and girls 
find it to be true for themselves 
that cooperative planning works. 

In Denton, Texas, for the past six 
vears a County Youth Center (El 
Centro) has been operating under 
the sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club 
but in collaboration with the schools. 
In reporting the meeting from which 
the idea grew, El Centro News says: 

One person asked, “Have you thought 
of organizing a youth center?” Another 
person said, “Now you have something 
there; I've had my eyes on a building 
for a long time.” Then suggestions, prob- 
lems, and questions came fast. 


A beginning! In 1944 El Centro 
opened its doors to 400 teenagers, who 
began to enjoy the fruits of their la- 
bors. And today the director, princi- 
pal of Robert E. Lee School, reports: 


We now have more than 1400 mem- 
bers. The center is furnished very 
nicely, having the large game room, 
dancing room, and extremely large liv- 
ing room with custom built furniture. 
Better care could not have been taken 
had it been used by a select group of 
adults. 


To Bobby and John 


Bobby, you will remember, is the 
eight-year-old who - said, “We 
planned how we were going to plan 
to plan for our party.” To him, we 
would say, “Don’t over-do it, son.” 
You can over plan. It is possible to 
plan to plan to plan until action is 
killed. 

John Doe was the fellow who 
wanted to get into action. Let’s give 
him our sympathy and support, but 
suggest that a look before you leap 
is in order. Educators from many 
parts of the country have shared 
their ideas of what to look for before 
you leap. They suggest, too, that if 
you have looked, the leap is an im- 
portant step to progress. + 
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Today’s SCHOOLS 


are better, too 





g°. people would like to turn 
the clock back in education to 
the socalled good old days. Those 
who honestly believe that the schools 
of the day before yesterday were bet- 
ter than today’s schools may have 
thrust a halo over their own school 
experiences. They therefore assume 
that anything different is inferior. 

It may be that they are misin- 
formed, or that they have been too 
busy to keep up with the advances 
made in education since they left 
school. Perhaps they do not fully 
appreciate the size of the task facing 
schools today. 

On the other hand, they may call 
for the good old days for dishonest 
reasons. They may use this rallying 
cry as a smoke-screen to cover up 
their desire for lower school taxes 
or for a docile citizenry rather than 
a free and aggressive one. 

Whether individuals turn to the 
good old days for honest or dishon- 
est reasons, their complaints may 
best be answered by a wholesome 
and effective educational program. 
Three elements of a strong school 
system are: [1] pupils who are satis- 
fied customers, [2] a community with 
which the school has close and 
friendly contacts, and [3] a profes- 
sional staff which knows education 
and works at it efficiently. 

How do today’s schools and those 
of the day before yesterday differ? 
What do they have in common? 
What docs the evidence show? 





Mr. Hanson is superintendent of schools, 


Rock Island, Tlinois. 
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Day Before Yesterday 

[1] Classes were big. Schoolrooms 
were large, not to provide activity 
for children but to accommodate 
many children. Rows and rows of 
desks were screwed to the floor. Only 
a lock-step system was possible under 
such conditions. 

[2] The curriculum was narrow. 
Devoted almost entirely to intellec- 
tual training, it was little concerned 
with total development or the rela- 
tion between emotional tone and 
mental and physical health. It did 
pay heed to some elements of moral- 
ity in a formal and academic way. 

[3] Teaching procedures were imi- 
tative: “Practice until you do it as 
well as I do it.’”” Demonstration is 
still a valid method, but to teach 
only by that process is to leave out 
some other elements now taken into 
account—revelation to pupils of the 
reason for doing something and stim- 
ulation of their creative powers. 

In arithmetic, it was learning by 
rote; in reading, the emphasis was 
too much upon word-calling and not 
enough upon understanding. The 
consequence was the development of 
slow readers who could read orally 
fairly well, but who did not compre- 
hend easily what they read. Good 
students and readers of those days 
often gained their skills by reading 
Horatio Alger books in the barn. 

[4] Promotion and _ retardation 
served the convenience of the system 
rather than the best interests of 
pupils. Since the program was largely 





intellectual, 
terms of 


homogeneity was in 
intellectual performance. 
That meant double promotions for 
some pupils and failures for others, 
with a heavy piling-up of enrolments 
in the early grades. 

The ruthlessness of this practice 
may be illustrated by school reports 
of 1898. In the Milwaukee schools, 
for example, 62%, of all pupils were 
in the kindergarten and first three 
grades. In 1948, the percentage was 
only 36, despite the bumper crop of 
war babies. 

The results of this retardation 
were tragic. Hundreds of perfectly 
normal humanbeings who did not 
mature as fast as their fellows or who 
had talents other than those minis- 
tered to by that day’s narrow cur- 
riculum were defeated, frustrated, 
and resentful. Dubbed failures, they 
schemed much deviltry and dropped 
out of school as soon as they could. 

[5] Large classes, narrow curricu- 
lums, imitative technics, and retarda- 
tion practices are evidence that 
children were treated as little intel- 
lectual machines. They were expect- 
ed to operate in mass on the same 
assignments and at the same speed. 
This almost seems like preparation 
of children for obedience in a collec- 
tivist society. It hardly seems the 
kind of a teaching program to de- 
velop independence of thought and 
pride in freedom. 


Today 
[1] The need for smaller class- 
rooms is recognized, tho our goal ol 


—the facts are on their side. 


EARL H. HANSON 
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25 to 35 pupils per class too often 


fails to be achieved. In too many 
crowded classrooms today, pupils pay 
the toll. But we want smaller classes 
and work constantly in that direc- 
tion. 

[2] Continuous thru 
school is sought. The modern doc- 
trine of sending children thru school 
on the basis of maturities rather than 
reading skill does cause problems for 
teachers. But they have learned to 
individualize instruction well enough 
to give each child the kind of edu- 
cational fare that suits him best, even 
tho he is traveling in the company 
of youngsters who differ in reading 
capacity. 


progress 


In other words, we do not match 
a dachshund with a greyhound in a 
race. The dachshund is not a failure 
because he can’t beat the greyhound 
in a race. And John is not a failure 
because he is not equipped to read 
at the same rate as Jim. 

[3] Children are regarded as hu- 
manbeings. The modern school does 
not look at a class of children as 
individuals to be herded thru certain 
formal programs in a_ collectivist 
way. It strives to understand 


each 





R* ENTLY a fellow teacher asked, 
“What is your ultimate goal in the 
teaching profession?” 

| replied that I hoped always to 
work in the field of rural education. 
He then wanted to know what I found 
so attractive about rural schools. This 
set me to thinking and I came up with 
the following reasons: 

First, I like rural boys and _ girls. 
While rural children are very much 
the same as other children, they exhib- 
it certain differences arising from back- 
ground and training. These differences 
must be realized in working with them. 
There is a great challenge in bringing 
to these youngsters the same quality of 
education found in large schools. 

I think the rural teacher has a better 
opportunity to guide pupils and aid 
them in overcoming their difficulties. 
Chere is no greater satisfaction for any 
teacher than to see the results of his ef- 
forts in the growth in character of his 
pupils. 

Second, I like rural people. I like 
their sincerity and friendliness. When 
[ started teaching in rural schools, I 
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child’s needs and minister to them. 

[4] Today’s school is concerned 
with all aspects of child growth, not 
merely the intellectual one. It is 
deeply interested in the physical and 
mental health, character, morality, 
and total personality of the child. 
It accepts the American ideal that 
every child is equally beloved of the 
Lord and equally important before 
the law. It tries to develop the total 
capacities of all children so that our 
free republic may continue indefi- 
nitely safe because its citizens are 
strong. 

It recognizes the connection be- 
tween feelings and health and aca- 
demic success. Feelings of zest and 
happiness and interest make for 
strong and successful effort, while 
feelings of unhappiness, insecurity, 
and dullness make for poor learning. 

[5] Teaching procedures call for 
purposeful meanings and activities. 
Pupils retain what they learn much 
better if they understand the proc- 
ess. In reading, for example, speed 
and comprehension are more impor- 
tant than word-calling. Different 
kinds of material require different 
kinds of reading. The skill demanded 


knew nearly everyone within a radius 
of 10 miles of the school in less than 
three weeks. Rural people are busy but 
will always take time for friends and 
neighbors. 

I also like rural people because they 
usually welcome a visit from the teach- 
er. They are nearly always cooperative 
when talking over a problem concern- 
ing their children. Parents’ coopera- 
tion is vital if a child is to do his best 
work. 

Third, 1 like to live in the country. 
The songs of birds, the chirp of crick- 
ets, and the wind rustling thru the 
trees are much more pleasant than the 
din and clatter of the city. A communi- 
ty party, a fox hunt, dinner with a 
neighbor, or a conversation about crop 
prospects furnish more recreation and 
relaxation, at least to me, than any- 
thing the city has to offer. 

It thrills me when a member of the 
community introduces me to a friend 
as “our teacher.” I am proud to be a 
country schoolteacher. 

—w. M. wILks, Kansas, Oklahoma, in 
the Oklahoma Teacher. 

















in study of organic chemistry is not 
the same as that useful in enjoying 
recreational literature. All teachers 
from the first grade thru the univer- 
sity must be teachers of reading. 

The shift from word-calling to 
comprehension and from reading by 
individual letters to reading by 
phrases and sentences has led to the 
impression that insufficient attention 
is being given to words. Schools are 
accused of teaching reading ineffec- 
tively because they put less stress on 
phonics. But good schools never for- 
get about words and their structure 
and sound. 

Some disservice has been done to 
pupils in the past—first by over-em- 
phasis, and later by under-emphasis, 
of phonics. The pendulum _ has 
swung back, and phonics now has a 
balanced place in reading instruc- 
tion. 


Common Elements 


This is no attempt to condemn the 
past or glorify the present. Educa- 
tion in other times was not totally 
wrong, and education today is not 
totally right. One served a horse-and- 
buggy age; the other an air age. A se- 
rious lack of knowledge about child 
growth and development —handi- 
capped earlier schools. Not all pres- 
ent-day teaching is in accord with 
this knowledge, but child psychology 
enables us to do a better job in reach- 
ing our goals. 

Schools, then as now, made much 
of duty and responsibility. That em- 
phasis was a part of our whole pio- 
neer society. If there has been any 
tendency toward a sag in the sense 
of duty or responsibility on the part 
of the adult community, it is society 
itself and not the school which is 
chiefly at fault. 

Both formerly and now, schools 
have contributed toward responsibil- 
ity. But the old society may have re- 
inforced it better. Behavior is never 
perfect. We are quite properly 
shocked at the basketball scandals 
and West Point cheating. We in aca- 
demic circles abhor such conduct and 
are moving vigorously against it! The 
transgression of these young people, 
however, is pale when compared with 
what the Kefauver Committee dis- 
covered in the adult population not 
only in the socalled criminal ele- 
ments but also in government, la- 
bor, and business. 

In the schools of the day before 
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yesterday, fine teachers thru’ their 
natural love of children lifted their 
pupils to great heights. All of us re- 
member with affection those teach- 
ers who inspired us to do better than 
we knew we could. Today vast num- 
bers of children are being inspired 
to noble careers thru the guidance of 
their teachers. 


The Evidence 


The facts are on the side of today’s 
schools. In the primary learnings 
education scores _ better 
when it is tested, and it should. By 
primary learnings we mean such ca- 
pacities which the school primarily 
attempts to teach as skills in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and writing. Ed- 
ucational research has improved to- 
day’s methods of teaching the Three 
Rs as applied to life situations. 

Arithmetic tests given to ninth- 
grade pupils in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1845, were administered 
to Minneapolis eighth-graders in 
1926. The percent of correct an- 
swers in 1845 was 29.4 as compared 
to 67.1 in 1926. And thousands of 
tests given all over the country by 
the University of Chicago show that 
children in the sixth grade now do 
about as well as did children in the 
eighth grade 20 years ago. 

The superiority of the perform- 
ances of basic skills by today’s chil- 
dren over the performances of pu- 
pils in earlier years is verified by 
the factual evidence of research. 
Charts in the office of the modern 
school superintendent take the guess- 
work out of the picture, when it 
comes to the adequacy of elemen- 
tary instruction in the Three Rs. 

The evidence is clear that modern 
education, in adjusting its program 
to the capacities of individual chil- 
dren, is stimulating bright pupils to 
brilliant work and average pupils to 
their appropriate effort. And it is not 
breaking the hearts of pupils who 
are less able than others in reading. 

In concomitant learnings the mod- 
ern school excels. By concomitant 
learnings we mean attitudes of affec- 
tion or hate, willing attention to 
duty or neglect of it, good or poor 
citizenship, like or dislike of school. 
Success in both types of learnings us- 
ually goes together, tho there are ex- 
ceptions like the West Point episode 
in which attitudes were sacrificed to 
temporary or apparent success. 

The evidence here again is on the 


modern 
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at education 


N GERMANY it was “guns or butter.” 

Guns won, and Germany lost. In 
America, as the cold war takes more of 
our cash and time, it may become 
“guns or schools.” If we choose either 
we lose. Somehow we've got to have 
both. 

Guns have been getting both money 
and attention, but education has been 
going short. The. schools are bursting 
at their seams. Thirty-three million 
Americans picked up their books in 
September. Over 24,000,000 of them 
trooped off to elementary schools, 6,- 
500,000 to highschools, 2,500,000 to 
colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. 

But some of them lack seats to sit on. 
Some of them haven't enough teach- 
ers. Some haven't as good teachers as 
they need. In the last 50 years the 
school population has doubled. We 
have built up a wonderful investment 
in buildings and equipment, in teach- 
ing staffs, in the ideal that every child 
shall have a chance at all the learning 
he or she can profit by. We have come 
to take all this for granted. 

There lies the danger. Businessmen 


know that taking anything for granted 
means neglect. In these last years our 
fine free education system has 

suffering from undermaintenance. 

What can the businessman do about 
it? First, take a new look at the mat- 
ter. Frank Abrams, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
says our country depends for its very 
life on people that are educated, pro- 
ductive, tolerant. And only that kind 
of people can make our business sys- 
tem dynamic and flexible. 

So the board of directors of Stand- 
ard Oil encourages its people to take 
an active interest in the public schools 
where they live. It wants more of them 
to serve on schoolboards, participate in 
the parent-teachers associations, take 
part in Citizens committees to bring 
schools uptodate, and improve the 
quality and pay of teachers. It will ev- 
en grant company time for this. 

The Standard Oil pattern is worth 
thinking about. It costs time, energy, 
interest, and money. So does every- 
thing else that is worth doing. Unless 
businessmen back up our schools, we 
can have neither a strong nation nor 
a strong economy. 

—Editorial in Business Week, Octo- 
ber 13, 1951. Inserted by SeNaTor Lus- 
TER HILu in the Congressional Record, 
October 16. 
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side of today’s children and young 
people. When grandfathers talk free- 
ly with each other, they describe 
some of the devilish things they did 
at school. Children are not angels in 
school yet, but most of them behave 
pretty well—much better than many 
of the citizens outside, 


Inconsistency 

Some presentday writers charge 
the schools with being unAmerican. 
In one breath they state that they 
wish the schools to preserve our free- 
doms—{freedom of initiative, freedom 
from living in a collectivist state 
where most of us would be docile 
creatures obeying the orders of oth- 
ers. In the next breath they defend 
the oldtime school where pupils were 
usually treated in a collective mass; 
where the teacher was an autocrat; 
where youngsters jumped to the snap 
of a finger and were switched or 
slapped with rulers to obtain regi- 
mented performance. 

They attack today’s school, where 
each child is treated as a complete 


human personality with a mind and 
soul of his own; where he is taught 
to think freely after he has learned 
how to gather and interpret perti- 
nent and valid evidence before com- 
ing to a decision, 

Surely the day-before-yesterday’s 
school, too often following the Prus- 
sian pattern of developing docile a- 
dults from eager youngsters, would 
not be as good a developer of civic 
competence for our republic as today’s 
school, where each pupil cherishes 
his individual rights and respects his 
responsibilities to others in his com- 
munity, his country, and his world. 


Two Jobs 


Modern schools are 


better. The 
teaching profession has kept pace 
with the progress of other prolessions 
during the past 50 years. Two jobs 
face educators in pushing ahead to 
still greater achievements: they must 
work for constant school improve- 
ment, and they must keep the citi- 
zens informed and give them a share 
in this progress. ~ 
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Citizenship Education 


for a Continuing Crisis 


I TIZENSHIP education is one of 
the most deeply rooted functions 
of our public schools. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been an unusual out- 
cropping of studies and special proj- 
ects in this field. 
this new conscious attention to a 
traditional emphasis of American ed- 
ucation may be partly attributed to a 
deepened concern for the job of fit- 
ting citizens for constructive roles in 
a difficult century. On the other 
hand, we ought to remember that 
our schools have been doing a good 
job for a long time, and our present 
interest does not mean that we are 
motivated by a feeling of fear. 


. Emerging Principles 
It may be. stated that certain 
emerging principles for citizenship 
education are gaining ground in gen- 
eral education and in special areas: 

[1] Citizenship is being redefined 
to include more skills, knowledge, at- 
titudes, and behavior patterns than 
merely the political. Economic citi- 
zenship, social relationships, intercul- 
tural outlook—all are elements of the 
broadening definition. 





2] Citizenship education is com- 
ing to be recognized more as an all- 
school, alkeommunity task than 
the funt¢tion of a special course. 

[3] Citizenship is being developed 
and evaluated in terms of participa- 
tion and behavior. There seems to be 
an emergent definition of active citi- 
zenship. 

[4] Citizenship education is_ in- 
creasingly realistic in accepting the 
fact that this is a century of continu- 
ing crisis. Insofar as it is conducted 
in awareness of this reality, there is 
new stress on world consciousness, 
personal maturity, adaptability, and 
devotion to democratic ideals. 


Preparing a Working Definition 

We need a working and many-fa- 
ceted definition of citizenship. A few 
pat phrases do not increase under- 
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This article is adapted from the 1951 
vearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, an NEA department. 
Titled Education for Democratic Citi- 
zenship, the book was written by lead- 
ers in many areas of American life and 
deals with social emphases in the ele- 
mentary school, the role of social-stu- 
dies subjects, curriculum problems, cit- 
izenship education at the secondary lev- 
el, significant programs and experi- 
ments, activity programs, and social fac- 
tors affecting citizenship training. The 
vearbook may be obtained early in 1952 
from the council at NEA headquarters. 
$2.50 paper; $3 cloth. 

Dr. Crary, associate professor of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was yearbook editor. On leave from Co- 
lumbia, he is now with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 
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standing of the broad concept in- 
volved. In fact, to attempt to reduce 
either democracy or citizenship toa 
succession of easy formulas is unso- 
phisticated and dangerous. 

In preparing a working definition 
of citizenship, certain characteristics 
of the good American should be con- 
sidered. For one thing, he believes in 
the vitality of political democracy. 
He understands the basic strength 
and soundness of our political sys- 
tem. He is critically aware of weak 
spots and political malpractice with- 
out succumbing to cynicism or dis- 
trust of the political system which 
gives our society its operational de- 
mocracy. 


The good citizen is also adept in 
human relations. The quality of pas- 
sive citizenship is implicitly denied 
by this emphasis; mere law abidance 
ard prompt tax remittance, however 
important, do not begin to encom- 
pass the obligations of the active citi- 
zen. Thus, intercultural education is 
an integral element in democratic 
citizenship education. 

The democratic citizen in America 
lives in a complex of interdependent 
groups. Because democracy is jeopar- 
dized by tensions and internal con- 
flicts and because ease of access and 
communication among all groups is 
basic to democratic society, the good 
citizen is an expert in the realm of 
human relations. This implies a per- 
sonal stability and maturity essential 
to responsible citizenship. 

The democratic citizen is also real- 
istically world-minded. He is aware 
of the new institutions of world or- 
der, but likewise aware of the chal- 
lenges to their uses and the causes of 
the grave tensions and cleavages 
which imperil not only the peace ol 
the world but the very structure ol 
civilization. 

Another element in the definition 
of citizenship is the fact that the 
good citizen is a democratic problem- 
solver. Democratic problem-solving 
is both scientific and humanistic. 
Man is faced by a constantly varying 
array of problem situations. His 
choice is not as to whether to solve 


, is our job to fit citizens for con- 


structive roles in a difficult century, 


says 


RYLAND W. CRARY 
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problems; rather his choice is of re- 
sources, instruments, and methods. 

The good citizen’s choice is demo- 
cratic as to the essential relationship 
of ends and means. Furthermore, the 
good citizen confidently applies the 
democratic value system in two sig- 
nificant particulars: in the insistence 
[1] that critical inquiry be unob- 
structed; [2] that ruinous anti-demo- 
cratic assumptions be rejected as the 
bases for problem-solving. 


An Important Job 


Public education can well afford to 
give continuing attention to its role 
in developing democratic citizenship. 
This is important. And it should be 
considered as more than just a fad or 
a response to an immediate crisis. 

True, in this century, education, 
life indeed, must be geared to a realli- 
zation of the nature of continuing 
crisis. Some of the factors in this crisis 
are: the consequences of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the varied pace of 
social change around the world, the 
existence of social and economic con- 
flicts, the rapidly shifting nature of 
nationalism and the bases for world 
order, the astonishing degree of world 
interdependence in which the fate of 
one man may be linked with that of 
any other man however remote. 

All of these factors spell continu- 
ing problems and dislocations so se- 
vere as to mean continuing crisis for 
the foreseeable future. Even were the 
Soviet to retreat from its threatening 
role of aggressive imperialism the 
factors inducing the continuing crisis 
would for the most part continue. 

So, if the nature of our century is 
to be of continuing crisis, obviously 
citizenship education must include 
the development of morale adequate 
to the times. This is a challenging re- 
sponsibility. 

And there are good signs that 
American education has well contrib- 
uted to the development of such mo- 
rale. Isolationism is a bad word in 
the political lexicon, where once it 
had great respectability. As a nation, 
we accept our new role in world co- 
operation and leadership. Above all, 
our youth — despite maladjustments 
which produce “hot-rod” clubs and 
more serious delinquencies—is deep- 
ly optimistic and ready for the future. 


Deterioration of Morale 
This is not everywhere the case. In 
the summer of 1950, I asked a col- 
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H N°" all teachers, of course, win beau- 
ty contests. But some do! 
Because cartoonists have not always 


future. Do you know of others? 


in Sacramento, she was a guest at the 
celebrity dinner of the National School 
|} Public Relations Association in San 
Francisco last summer. 

i Irene O’Connors, right, was Miss 
| South Dakota of 1950. She was runner- 
| up in the national Miss America con- 








| flattered the profession with their cari- 
| catures, we are happy to present pic- 
tures of two “Miss America” candi- 
dates who are teachers—present and 


| Patricia Lehman, above, is Miss Calli- 
| fornia of 1951. A fourth-grade teacher 


Pedagegic 
Pulehpituide 





test and was winner of the nation: 
ent division. Now a senior at § 
Dakota University, she hopes to 
speech and dramatics next year. 





lege student in England this ques- 
tion, “Speaking not for yourself, but 
for the students as you see them, how 
do you face the future?’”” Her answer 
was most poignantly hurtful: “That 


”” 


is easy,” said the young woman, “be- 
cause we all feel the same way. We 


As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master. This ex- 
presses my idea of democracy. 
Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no 
democracy. 

—A. Lincoln 


will face the future, because it is our 
habit. But we face it absolutely with- 
out hope.” 

It is in any deterioration of our ci- 
vil morale that we have the greatest 


reason to fear the consequence 
our political and social failures, € 
munism and other totalitarian 
insinuate their virulence into w: 
spirits and tired minds. 
Neutralism, defeatism, lack of 
in the future, apathy and ind 
ence to social problems, irresolu 
and abdication from responsibil 
these produce the walking dead 
are among us in the western wi 
And zombies directed by the evi 
telligence of a Hitler or a Stalin 
deadly danger to living human 


An Active Citizenship 

American education -is dedicate 
producing a world of living m 
who breathe freely even in t 
minds and spirits. This is the « 
quence and the nature of the jo 
developing an active citizenshi, 
democratic principles. 





EDUCATION FOR THE CHIL 


Some of the fundamentals of a good sight-saving program are 
outlined in this picture story, which was planned in coopera- 
tion with the International Council for Exceptional Children 
[an NEA department] and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. Photos were contributed by schools and 
state departments of health with outstanding sight-saving pro- 
grams and by the National Society. In the schools pictured and 
in schools generally, partially seeing students take part in regu- 
lar classes and remain in their special sight-saving rooms only 
for that portion of their program requiring close eye-wor 


Another in The Journal series on the exceptional child, this 
article is a companion-piece to “Education for the Child with 
Impaired Hearing” which appeared in the April Journal. 
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Vhen a child shows a reading difficulty or 
ther evidence of defective vision, he is 
iven a test for visual efficiency. Several 


inds of tests are used today. 
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All teachers should know and 
heed the symptoms of eye 
trouble shown by pupils: 
frowning, rubbing the eyes, 
squinting, excessive blinking, 


and abnormal posture. 
ae, 
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In many schools eye ex- 
aminations are given the 
child with defective vi- 
sion each term. Individual 
checkups are made as of- 
ten as every two weeks if 
preliminary screening 
tests indicate the need 
ws 9 


ene * es ay Eg. ~ 
~~ Ae -saving equipment includes 


ay On the bagis of these tests pupils may be assigned to sight-saving 


classes. The sight-saving classroom pictured below has special movable-top desks, large-type 


equipment and is well-lighted. 


books, nonglare paper, and large 
soft-lead pencils that make writing 
easier to read and help to avoid 
eye strain. 








1LD WITH PARTIAL SIGHT 





-z wt 4 
F Touch typing is an important skill for partially SiR Fe ae 
ge. seeing children in that it often relieves them Ps + i t cee OE 

fr) 7 of some concentrated eye-work. Here the pu- (thifig 

Pa ~e . : #. | if did fee fur fir 
Kg! pil is learning the keyboard by touch. He is This highschool student : : : 

Fe using a typewriter with large type. is receiving typing in- 2 rid tec.red tree 

ae struction on her own b tire deed dee? > 

large-type machine, U rude ride reed? ' 


which she often carries 
with her. Much use is 
made of large, easy-to- 





read charts in teaching ee 
the partially seeing. 
~ 
t. 
‘ re ~~. - = 
The dictaphone is another device used to 
save precious eyesight. Instead of reading ME 
their English assignment, these junior-high “ 
boys listen to spoken questions and then 
type their answers to the questions. 
P  — To help her read a textbook with cor 
tional type, this student is using a pr 
tion magnifier, an experimental instru 
being developed at the present time. 
od 









ing and a recreational device in many sight-saving classes, since 
children can listen to their favorite stories and books. 


AF gy The Talking Book record-playing machine is both a vision-sav- 






The radio is also used 
extensively for instruc- 

tion and recreation. 
a Hearing acuity and in- 
terest in music are de- 
veloped. 
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onsideration of visual hand- wr 
ap enters into vocational- 
aining guidance. This stu- 
nt gets practical experi- 


ce in a child-care course. 
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Another student is preparing to be 
a sheet-metal worker. In a regular 
shop class he learns to plan and 
construct a great variety of sheet- 
metal jobs. 
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wellrounded personality development for 
children with partial sight. 


Partially seeing pupils take part in the work 
of their regular class, of which they are ac- 
cepted members. Close work is done in 


sa their special-class homeroom. 
: . ) 4 ‘ 


Social experiences with other children their 
age are exceedingly important in assuring 


In a restaurant-prac- “> 
tice class a partially ¢ 
seeing pupil receives 
practical experience in / 
planning, ordering sup- 
plies, preparing, and 
serving meals. She uses 
a recipe typed in large 7 
letters, which she trans- *7 


scribed from dictation A? 


in her special class. 


OMAHANS WILL POINT WITH PRIDE AT 


the house the teachers 


4 HOSE Nebraska sunsets will be 
spectacular from the twelfth 
floor!’ 

This typical remark came from a 
man in a crowd of happy people, 
watching as the first spadeful of 
earth was turned for a teacher-owned 
apartment house in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. The watchers nodded as the 
president of the Omaha Education 
Association said, “The building that 
will rise 12 stories above this spot 
and be a landmark on Omaha’s west- 
ern skyline will provide 71 living 
units of the most convenient, most 
modern, most beautiful design in the 
city.” 

There was applause when he 
added, “More than that, it will be 
an appropriate symbol to teach all 
who wish to learn what faith and 
goodwill and cooperation can ac- 
complish.” 

The ground-breaking ceremonies 
on Memorial Day 1951 were the first 
evidence to the public that 18 months 
of intensive planning by the teacher 
group had brought action. 

The Rorick Construction Com- 
pany promised that within a year 
they would complete the buff-brick 
building at a total cost of $833,000. 
The building will provide living 
units varying from one-room effici- 
encies to two-bedroom apartments. 
Every apartment will have an all- 
electric kitchen, including a disposal 
unit. Every livingroom will have a 
corner window providing over 11 
feet of light and view. Every apart- 
ment will be decorated according to 
the wishes of the owner. Parking and 
garage space will be provided. 

A spacious lounge on the main 
floor, two automatic elevators, and 
automatic laundry facilities in the 
basement will contribute to con- 
venient and comfortable living. 

This unique project had its be- 
ginning in December 1949, when the 
Omaha Education Association called 





Mr. Horn, an NEA vicepresident, is 
head of the English department, Benson 
Highschool, Omaha, Nebraska. Miss 
Frisbie teaches English at Central High- 
school, Omaha. She is a past vicepres- 
ident of NEA. 
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a special meeting. Teachers were 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
find suitable places to live. 


Teachers Take Action 

Executive Secretary Frank Hein- 
isch of the OEA proposed a solution. 
Were there enough teachers inter- 
ested in building a _ cooperative 
apartment house? There were. 

Those interested selected a com- 
mittee headed by Lula Pritchard, 
an eighth-grade teacher, to work with 
Mr. Heinisch. The committee spent 
many Sunday~ afternoons - sliding 
around Omaha’s icy hills before it 
found the ideal site. It was in a 
pleasant residential section, with con- 
venient transportation and a good 
shopping center available within a 
block. 

The committee secured the services 
of M. J. Lahr as architect. He had 
just completed plans for Omaha’s 
two newest and largest apartment 
houses and was-willing to help design 
what was, so far as we know, the 
first cooperative in the nation to be 
planned, constructed, and owned by 
a group of teachers. 

Negotiations were started with the 
FHA. There were no precedents to 
follow, but Mr. Heinisch finally com- 
pleted arrangements for an FHA-in- 
sured loan of $595,200, payable over 
a 40-year period at 4% interest. 

During the five months it took for 
the approval of the loan, costs went 
up about 20°%. The teachers voted to 
take care of the increased costs by 
making larger down payments. A 
few dropped out, but their apart- 
ments were sold to others. 

Prices continued to rise, but care- 
ful reconsideration of plans by the 
architect, contractor, and members 
revealed that costs could be cut. 


Legal Complications 

After financial arrangements had 
been completed, the committee took 
steps to form a nonprofit corporation 
and to comply with the voluminous 
requirements of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Negotiations and legal work be- 
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Architect’s Model 


came so complicated that they took 
almost the full time of a lawyer. 
Fortunately, Mr. Heinisch is also an 
attorney, but the time he could spare 
from other OEA activities was not 
enough. He finally gave up most of 
his private practice to work on the 
housing project. His brief case bulged 
increasingly, until he was able to get 
the handles together only by tying 
them with rope. 

All the technical language, how- 
ever, does not stay tied in the brief 
case. It is not uncommon these days 
to hear a group of teachers interlace 
their conversation with casual refer- 
ences to “escalator clauses,” “panic 
hardware,” “modernfold doors,” or 
“mercury switches.” 

The entire community is finding 
this venture into cooperative housing 
something to talk about. More and 
more passersby may be heard to ex- 
claim, “Teachers? You mean a group 
of teachers is building this? Well, 
isn’t that something!” + 


GUNNAR HORN and 
JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 
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OR a long time teachers have 

been conscious of the importance 
ol good lighting in their classrooms. 
They have understood that suitable 
lighting is conducive to greater efh- 
ciency, greater comfort, and less gen- 
eral fatigue. Furthermore, various 
research studies, altho not complete- 
ly substantiated, have indicated that 
poor lighting may have injurious ef- 
fects on children’s eyes and body 
structure, unbal- 
anced physical development, such as 


possibly causing 
curvature of the spine and perma- 
nent inclination of the head, either 
forward or laterally. 

However, it is only recently that 
anvone has been able to decide what 
good lighting in the classroom really 
is. By the cumulative findings of edu- 
cators, specialists of the eye, and 
lighting engineers, we now know 
some important characteristics of 
good classroom lighting. Some of 
these can be controlled by teachers, 
and others cannot. 

We have learned that there are 
four main problems regarding class- 
room lighting: 

[1] How can suthcient daylight be 
introduced into classrooms? 

{2} How can the light be distrib- 
uted equitably over all parts of the 
classroom? 

[3] How can brightness contrasts, 
which may be injurious to the eyes, 
be eliminated? 

[4] How should supplementary ar- 
tificial lighting be provided? 


Getting More Daylight 


In order to introduce more day- 
light into classrooms, some schools 


Dr. Anderson is on the staff of the Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Here is the inner part of a classroom 
lighted with directional glass blocks 
and luminous semi-indirect light fix- 
tures. 


are being built with window areas 
running from the ceilings to about 
30 inches above the floors and ex- 
tending the full length of the class- 
rooms. In other schools directional 
glass blocks in the upper part of the 
window areas divert the light rays 
upward toward highly _ reflective 
white ceilings, from which the light 
is reflected to the inner portions of 
the classrooms. 

In one-story schools two methods 
ol lighting the inner sections of class- 
rooms have been employed. One 
method is to build the roof in two 
levels so that the part of the class- 
rooms farthest from the outside win- 
dows may be lighted by clerestory 
windows located about equidistant 
from outside and corridor walls. In 
other one-story schools light has been 
introduced above the corridors on 
the inner side of the classrooms. 

All these methods are still in an 
experimental stage, however, and 
this article is written mainly for 
teachers who work iy older build- 
ings. Teachers should, of course, be 


isn’t over 24 feet wide and the win- 
dows extend to the ceiling. The in- 
tensity of light drops rapidly from 
the window to the inside wall—fre- 
quently from over 100 foot candles 
near the window to less than five 
near the inside wall. 

The inside area of a classroom re- 
ceives its light from the upper por- 
tion of the window, Double shades 
should therefore be hung at the cen- 
ter of the windows—one portion to 
be drawn up and the other down. 

This makes it possible for the 
teacher to direct sunlight somewhat. 
By proper manipulation of the 
shades the eyes of pupils may be pro- 
tected from chalkboard glare, direct 
sunlight, or too great brightness, and 
the inner portions of the classroom 
may receive light which enters the 
room above the upper shade. 

The shades should be of light-col- 
ored, translucent cloth. This is im- 
portant. The purpose of the shade is 
to eliminate the direct rays of the 
sun but at the same time permit con- 
siderable light to enter. 


Classroom Environment 


‘Teachers should know that paint- 
ing a classroom can improve sceing 
conditions. Colors employed in ccil- 
ings, walls, chalkboards, bulletin- 


What teachers should 


know about 


CLASSROOM LIGHTING 


familiar with new developments in 
classroom lighting as exemplified in 
recently planned buildings. But it is 
more important for them to know 
how better light can be provided in 
the older schools, in which most 
teachers are now working. 


Controling Daylight 
There is nearly always adequate 
light along the side near the windows 
and probably for half of the width of 
a classroom, or more if the classroom 


boards, wood trim, floors, and furni- 
ture greatly affect lighting. 

Best specifications, to date, call 
for: 

[1] Ceilings—white reflecting 85°%, 
of the light. 

[2] Walls—light pastel shades 
which reflect at least 60° of the 
light. (Paint companies issue color 
charts that will help.) 

[3] Chalkboard—green shade re- 
flecting 20 to 26% of the light; board 
should be well-lighted. 
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[4] Floor—light in color to reflect 
30 to 40% of light. 

[5] Wood trim—light in color to 
match walls, or finished natural 
wood color—not stained dark. 

[6] Furniture—light in color to re- 
flect 30% to 40°7 of light. 

You will note that dark woodwork 
and black chalkboard, which absorb 
light, are not desirable. Absorbed 
light is no longer useful; reflected 
light is usually better. 

Another good effect of the elim- 
ination of these dark objects in the 
classroom is the reduction of bright- 
ness contrasts to which the eye is 
constantly forced to adjust, with ul- 
timate weakening of the eye. A class- 
room decorated in “schoolhouse 
brown,” with black chalkboards, 
dark desks and floor, produces strain 
upon the eye. 

However, if you have blackboards, 
you may arrange to have them 
painted with special green paint. Or 
you may have them covered with 
light-colored tackboards when they 
are not in use. 


Artificial Lighting Necessary 


When the classroom environment 
has been made as conducive as pos- 
sible to full use of daylight under 


Note the directional glass blocks and the vision strip below as well as the 
luminous semi-indirect light fixtures and the light-colored furniture and floor. 
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the best seeing conditions, there still 
remains the need for good supple- 
mentary artificial lighting for dark 
days or for rooms with insufficient 
window area (at least 25% of floor 
area). Enough artificial light should 
be provided to raise the intensity of 
light on desks near the inside wall to 
30 foot candles. 

Lights may be incandescent or 
fluorescent. In either case the lights 
should be the luminous semi-indi- 
rect type to protect the eyes from too 
great brightness. The luminous 
shade under the lamp should permit 
about 30% of the light to flow direct- 
ly downw ard. About 70% should be 
reflected from the ceiling. 

The light should be so connected 
with wall switches that the inner 
lights may be turned on to supple- 
ment daylight, which usually is ade- 
quate in the area near the windows. 


Children in the Classroom 


Teachers should constantly watch 
children in their study and work at 


their desks in order to safeguard 
them from eye strain or glare. 

Right-handed children in the usual 
activities of studying and writing 
should be seated so that light from 
the windows comes from the left 
side. Children who write with their 
left hands should face the opposite 
direction. 

No child in any activity should be 
permitted to face a bright source of 
light for any length of time. Some- 
times in elementary-school  class- 
rooms this becomes a crucial prob- 
lem. Teach children thru actual 
practice in the classroom to use 
sources of light correctly. Many a 
child may thus learn good practices 
which should become lifetime habits. 


Teachers Should Understand . . . 


To summarize, teachers should 
understand: [1] the characteristics of 
the classroom environment most con- 
ducive to good seeing conditions; [2] 
the proper control of light thruout 
the classroom by the manipulation 
of double-hung window shades; [3] 
the proper artificial lighting and its 
effective use to supplement daylight; 
and [4] the protection of children’s 
eyes by correct placement with refer- 
ence to the source of light. + 





















Laneburg School in 


natural resources of their community 
and a feeling of responsibility for 
their use and perpetuation?” The 
curriculum-planning group faced 
with this question would do well to 
consider the more than 1300 schools 
which have found at least a partial 
answer in school forests. 


School-Forest Programs 
§ 


By “school forest’”’ is meant a tract 
of forestland located near a school 
and usually owned and operated by 
the students, faculty, and school ad- 
ministrators in cooperation with the 
community. Such tracts vary in size 
from less than one acre to more than 
1000 acres, and differ just as widely 
in type of operation. 

Upon acquiring a forest, a school 





Miss Fuller is director of the education 
division of American Forest Products 
Industries, Washington, D. C. Free for- 
est-conservation materials may be ob- 
tained from her office. 
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irkansas is proud of its own forest. 


‘H can we arouse in our pu- 
pils a personal interest in the 
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might well check with a forester to 
assess its condition and to map a 
management plan which will bring 
it to maximum usefulness in the 
shortest time. Since many school for- 
ests are started on land which has 
been cut or burned over, reforesta- 
tion is usually the first step. 

A six-year-old who helps plant a 
pine seedling in the first grade can 
watch “his tree” creep slowly up to 
his own height, and, by the time he 
enters highschool, will find it tower- 
ing several feet above him. He 
watches it for symptoms of tree dis- 
ease or insect attacks. Fire-preven- 
tion measures become vital to him. 

He discovers that wasteland can 
be made productive again under 
proper care, and that his own efforts 
have improved it. Out of the mis- 
takes of the past which he has in- 
herited springs his faith in the future 
of the land and of his community. 

As he progresses from tree plant- 
ing to heavier and more interesting 
tasks in the management of his 


school forest, he learns to identify 
and remove crooked or diseased trees 
and trees which are crowding their 
neighbors. Thru the use of a device 
called an increment borer, he also 
watches the annual growth rings of 
the remaining trees widen as the in- 
creased space and sunlight allotted 
to each tree steps up its growth rate. 

He discovers that nature will re- 
seed the forest under proper man- 
agement, and that trees may be 
grown and harvested as a crop with- 
out destroying the forest. As a mem- 
ber of a vocational agriculture class, 
FFA or 4H club, he helps to con- 
struct fire-protection lanes and _ to 
harvest timber. He learns that grow- 
ing trees as a cash crop is a paying 
proposition which may provide the 
school with some new equipment. 

By working with trees, pupils also 
come to regard soil and water as vital 
resources. They discover the im- 
portance of developing cover in ero- 
sion control and of creating a favor- 
able habitat for wild life. 

And they discover human resources 
hitherto unknown to them. Fast 
friendships develop with the county 
agricultural agent, who teaches them 
to plant trees; with the state or in- 
dustry forester, who gives them seed- 
lings from state or private nurseries ; 
or with a local lumberman, who con- 
ducts a tour thru his mill. 

In some communities pupils plant 
seedlings in the shadow of trees 
planted years ago by their parents. 
Home and school ties are strength- 
ened by this shared interest thru 
family perpetuation of a commu- 
nity resource. 


Workshops That Motivate 


As an outdoor laboratory, the 
school forest is a constant stimulus 
to a child’s powers of observation. 
Its steady unfoldment of learning 
opportunities adds up to resource- 
consciousness plus growing knowl- 
edge and skill in using those re- 
sources wisely. From schoolroom to 
school forest the child’s area of ex- 
perience is expanded in ever-widen- 
ing circles to embrace community, 
state, and national conservation pro- 
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and interrelated activities. 
Gradually he comes to regard his 


grams 


entire community as a resource for 
learning and rich living. He knows 
himself to be a part of the commu- 
nity, and he knows that his efforts 
are making his community a better 
place in which to live. 

As a motivation factor in class- 
room activities, the school forest 
touches the fields of science, social 
studies, mathematics, language arts, 
health and vocations. 

Industrial-arts 
erect school-forest entrance signs. 
They also build birdhouses and 
make wooden maps of the United 
States, representing each state by 
pieces of native wood. Exhibits of 
wood, leaves, needles, and other 
forest lore are prepared. Scrapbooks 
and business records are kept of all 
school-forest operations. Arithmetic 
classes feature problems in_ the 
finances of the school forests and 
work probable yields. Home- 
economics girls prepare meals for 


build 


classes and 


out 


Below: This twelfth-grade student is 
pruning a tree he planted eight years 
before in an Arkansas school forest. 
Lower right: Two Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, girls are planting a seedling on 
the annual forestry expedition of their 
school class to the city watershed. 


the workers on tree-planting days. 

When the school is ready to sell 
some timber, students prepare adver- 
tising. Forest-fire-prevention posters, 
plays, and pageants 
spring naturally from student en- 
thusiasm as they return from their 


essays, songs, 
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school forest to English, art, music, 
and drama classes. Mapping the for- 
est, formulating longrange and im- 
mediate work plans, detailing times, 


These Georgia highschool boys are studying forest management. 
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places, and the number of children 
needed: lor each task are additional 
preliminary or followup activities 
motivated by school forests and car- 


ried on in the classrooms. 


Other Hints for School Forests 


School forests should contain trees 
of all ages, if possible, and also some 
open spaces in need of planting. 
Student interest is sustained when a 
variety of activities is carried on and 
it is possible to study the full life 
cycle of a tree. 

It is also highly desirable for 
schools to own their forestland so 
that the schools will benefit from 
profit derived from student activi 
ties. This gives the students a much 
more lasting and practical under- 
standing of the value of “rightly us- 
ing” a natural resource. When thev 
see for themselves that it pays in 
dollars and cents as well as in beau- 
tifving the landscape, preventing 
floods and dust storms, and _ provid- 
ing homes for wildlife, conservation 
ceases to be theory and becomes com- 
monsense fact. 

Instead of selling timber for cash, 
many schools have utilized the prod- 
ucts of their forests for fence posts, 
electric-light poles for the footbail 
field, lumber for a new music room, 
and other uses. 


Projects on Nonschool Land 


Where ownership of school forests 
is not feasible, many schools are con- 
ducting reforestation projects on 
city watersheds, in community, state 
or national forests, and even on pri- 
vate lands. 

An outstanding example is get- 
ting underway in Oregon, where the 
Portland schools are launching a 
vast student reforestation project on 
the 237,000-acre Tillamook Burn. Of 
course, student efforts alone cannot 
bring back the forests on this site of 
one of the nation’s worst forest con- 
flagrations, but largescale plans are 
being made with solid municipal 
and community backing. 


History of the Movement 


Altho private, state, and federal 
agencies have given impetus to the 
school-forest movement the past few 
years, the idea is not new. In 1785 
Congress set aside certain sections of 
land in nearly all except the original 
13 colony states to encourage estab- 
lishment of public schools. 
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For further information on conservation 
see Conservation Education in American 
Schools, 1951 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
527p. $4. Order from AASA at NEA 
headquarters. 





Many of these lands were forested, 
and the usual first step was to clear 
a large enough tract to erect a school- 
building. The rest of the timber or 
the land was gradually sold to build 
more schoolhouses, improvements, 
and, in hard times, to meet expenses. 
In many communities where schools 
have retained the land, today’s school 
children are helping to reforest it. 

The more recent movement to es- 
tablish school forests started in Wis- 
consin in 1928 following legislation 
which permitted school districts to 
purchase woodland. Most of the 


school woodland in Wisconsin, how- 
ever, has been deeded to school dis- 
tricts by counties. School forests have 
also been started by bequests from 
private landowners. 

Wisconsin state and district forest- 
drawn up 


ers have management 


plans, State and industry nurseries 
have made seedlings available free, 
Extension foresters and county 
agents have volunteered help. Sug- 
gestions on how to start the school 
forest have been printed by the state 
extension service. Today there are 
some 250 school forests in Wiscon- 
sin, most of them over 40 acres. 

The idea spread rapidly into 
other states. Michigan today has 625 
school forests. In Nevada County, 
\rkansas, every school has a forest. 
Newest area to adopt the school- 
forest idea is the California redwood 
region. One Seattle highschool stu- 
dentbody purchased 160 acres of 
logged-off lands and since 1942 has 
operated a school-forest project. 


Conservation Comes to Life 

In 32 states, school forests are help- 
ing the schools to move further into 
the community and to overcome real 
or imagined difficulties in working 
with nonschool agencies. Most im- 
portant, they are giving life and 
substance to the meaning of con- 
servation as the children learn from 
experience. + 




















tileties for 
Highschool Girls 


O ONE type of competition will 
N meet all situations in the sec- 
ondary school. All competition, how- 
ever, should be determined by what 
is best for the most and opportunity 
should be given to all girls to par- 
ticipate in competitive activities on 
their level of ability. 

It has been and is the accepted 
principle by women leaders of sports 
that intramurals should be the basis 
of the competitive experiences for 
highschool girls. From this basis, in- 
ter-school competition can develop 
thru sports days or occasional games 
with neighboring schools. 

This does not mean a varsity team 
of highly selected and trained players, 
operating on an extensive schedule, 


to the detriment of both the partici-* 


pants and the rest of the girls who 
are not among the chosen few. All 
inter-school competition, wherever 
possible, should be the outgrowth of 
an intramural program. 

It is conceivable that an intramural 
program is not feasible in a small 
highschool where the number of 


girls is limited. Here some type of 
inter-school competition will need to 
be worked out, giving careful con- 
sideration to the welfare of the par- 
ticipants. This, however, is not the 
usual situation. 

The American’ Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has endorsed the state- 
ments evolved by the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics, one of 
its affliated groups. These statements 
on girls’ and women’s athletics can 
be found in the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics: publication Stand- 
ards in Athletics for Girls and 
Women. Guides for competition in 
the various sports can be found in 
the Official Sports Guides published 
by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. These specific standards 
give in detail the basic standards of 
competition in each sport. 

» The most important item to con- 


* sider in competition is the girl her- 


self. Whatever sports she plays should 
be for her sound development and 
should be guided by capable women 
professionally trained in the field of 
physical education. 

—MARION E. PURBECK, supervisor of 
physical education, Hackensack Pub- 
lic Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
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ey FFORTS to provide adequate 
c sex education for youth and 

parents are increasing in num- 
ber. These efforts must be based on 
wise guidance and sound decisions, 
for the establishment of a sound pro- 
gram of sex education in any school 
requires much thoughtful planning. 


Personal Conclusions 


Twenty-two years of work in the 
sex-education area have led me to 
certain conclusions that your school 
system might want to consider in 
setting up or revising its own sex- 
education program: 

[1] Sex education needs to be 
broadly defined. Sex education is too 
frequently regarded as simply a body 
of factual information. Its opponents 
sometimes struggle to establish such 
a narrow definition. 

Actually, some of the most power- 
ful sex education is given without 
a word being spoken. As children 
observe the attitudes of husband and 
wife, of men and women, toward 
each other, they are provided théir 
basic intersex reaction patterns. How 
children feel about being male or 
female is determined by the treat- 
ment accorded them as boys or girls 
and by the conduct of people toward 
the two sexes. They learn to be 
ashamed and embarrassed or objec- 
tive and mature about sex from the 
behavior of others. 

Since sex behavior is conditioned 
by the emotional stability of the in- 
dividual, factors in school and home 
which produce immaturity or ma- 
turity must be considered aspects of 
sex education. It must be broad 
enough to include the social signifi- 
cance of sex behavior, the ethical and 
spiritual aspects, and the responsi- 
bilities which are associated with 
exercise of the sex function. It must 
include parents and other adults, as 
well as children and youth. 

The term “sex education” implies 
a certain narrowness to some. Wil- 
liam Bernard of Connecticut prefers 
“sex guidance.” Even tho this seems 
to me to be semantic juggling, cur 
rent concepts of sex education clearly} 
need to be broadened. 

[2] Factual knowledge is impor- 
tant in sex education. Attitudes are 
created or altered by facts and ex- 
periences, not in a vacuum. Factual 





Dr. Kirkendall is associate professor of 
family life, School of Home Economics, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
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information must be used in building 
understanding, mature insights, and 
concepts. 

Facts are necessary to help the 
individual boy or girl understand 
his own development; the function- 
ing of the reproductive mechanism in 
himself and the other sex; the nature 
of good and poor sexual adjustments; 
what is normal and what are the 
ranges of normal adjustments; and 
to relieve some of those worries and 
concerns which are the common lot 
of children and adolescents. 

Many people fear that any knowl- 


edge or discussion of sex will cause 
morbid curiosity and _ irresponsible 
experimentation. All my experience 
and every bit of evidence I know 
point to the contrary. The spirit and 
emphasis with which the knowledge 
is imparted determine the reaction. 
Objective and adequate information 
satisfies normal curiosity, and _ re- 
leases the individual's attention for 
other interests. 

Recently I talked with a boy who 
had been kept in almost complete 
ignorance about sex by his family 
and school. He was then serving in 
the Armed Forces and had accepted 
the warped ideas about sex which 
his buddies had. 

I discussed the facts of sex with 
him and tried to put sex in its proper 
place. As the boy left I had a feel- 
ing that for the first time the boy 
had a real understanding of the sub- 
ject and a proper and mature at- 
titude toward it. 

[3] Sexual misconduct and malad- 
justment is the consequence of emo- 
tional and personality maladjust- 
ments rather than of too much or 
too little information. Objective 
knowledge can make a youth more 
aware of the factors with which he 
is dealing, and help to satisfy curiosi- 


ty. It seldom leads to marked changes 
in patterns of sexual conduct. 

[4| Many wasteful and nonsensical 
debates are waged over the conse- 
quences and failures of sex educa- 
tion. Most of them are based upon 
erroneous assumptions. They assume 
that knowledge alone changes pat- 
terns of sexual behavior, that it 
creates an obsessive curiosity, or that 
the absence of knowledge insures 
virtue or innocence. They assume 
that all youth find discussions of sex 
a “delicate” subject, and disturbing. 

Numerous articles opposing sex ed- 





ucation have been based on the 
above assumptions. I have yet to see 
such an article written by a person 
who has had any more than a very 
limited experience in sex education. 
Moreover, writers of such articles 
have colored their conclusions with 
their own adult problems and _ re- 
actions. 

[5] Sex education of some sort is 
inevitable. Even evasion is a form 
of education. As one girl put it, 
“My parents never mentioned the 
subject, so | grew up thinking sex 
was something so bad it had always 
to be hidden.” 

Since attitudes and concepts are 
the result of conduct and example 
as well as speech, the child arrives at 
his first day in school with some kind 
of education concerning sex, sex 
roles, his own body, and its functions. 
The attitude and reactions with 
which a teacher meets the situations 
which inevitably arise in a school 
are aspects of sex education. Since 
education of a kind is going to occur, 
how much better it would be to ac- 
cept the inevitability of sex educa- 
tion, and prepare to do a good job. 

[6| Sex education should (and 
does) begin in infancy. Since people 
ordinarily think of sex education as 
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they think of it as beginning when 
the child is able to understand verbal 
abstractions. When thev realize the 
significance of attitudes and experi- 
ences in the education of children, 
it becomes obvious that sex education 
necessarily begins with birth. 

Nor is there any valid reason to 
await the questions of children be- 
fore any of the informational as- 
pects of sex education are presented, 
rhe important thing is that the 
adult discussing such matters be at 
ease and objective in discussions. 

|7| Positive, direct sex education 
is an asset to all youth. Voo olten sex 
education 1s 


process, 


form 
of insurance against mishap. Accord- 


regarded as a 


ing to this view, if every youth could 
be counted upon to stay out of 
trouble, there would be no need for 
sex education. 

Even tho there is no danger of sex- 
ual misconduct, the right kind of 
sex education should have several 
beneficial Freedom 
from undue and unnecessary worries 
should be one result. A better under- 
standing of physical development 
among members of one’s own and 
the other sex should facilitate under- 
standing and selfconfidence among 
associates. 


consequene es. 


Youth are always being called upon 
to judge, accept, and reject things 
they hear. Unless they are wellforti- 
fied in knowledge they are incapable 
of doing this. An understanding of 
the psychological and social aspects 
of sex should aid in making sex a 
contributing factor to a rounded life. 

|8| Sex education in the schools 
is best provided thru the incorpora- 
tion of materials into functional 
courses and units. Formerly, “courses 
in sex education” were frequently 
suggested, tho they rarely existed. 
That idea has now been dropped. 
The idea of integrating materials 
into such highschool subjects.as Eng- 
lish, biology, home economics, social 
studies, health, and physical educa- 
tion supplanted it. 

Integration has progressed slowly, 
however. One reason is that the 
average teacher has an academic 
background, and no preparation for 
giving a functional course in sex edu- 
cation. 

Progress in introducing sex edu- 
cation has accelerated during the 
last five or six years, largely as the 
result of the introduction into the 
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It is unfortunate thaf there is a mis- 
conception in the lay mind, and even 
among some professions, when it comes 
to distinguishing between  family-life 
education and sex education. Sex edu- 
cation is not family-life education. Sex 
education is only one part of family- 
life education. Sex education should 
have its proportionate share of atten- 
tion. Certainly it cannot and should 
not be ignored or omitted. Neither 
should it be allowed to predominate 
over other important phases .. . or to 
become the tail that wags the dog. 

—judson T. Landis in Journal of 
Social Hygiene. 


curriculum of functional courses in 
guidance, personal adjustment, and 
marriage and family life. This ap- 
proach offers more hope for satis- 
factorily providing direct sex educa- 
tion than any so far developed. 

It has two advantages. First, dis- 
cussions and consideration of sex be- 
havior and adjustments are placed in 





Jhe Effective Professor 


Dean Marion R. Trabue of the 
Pennsylvania State College School of 
Education has queried 200 teacher- 
college presidents and school of edu- 
cation deans as to characteristics 
“essential” in a good professor. 

They felt that the effective profes- 
sor: 

[1] Inspires students to think for 
themselves and to express their own 
ideas sincerely. 

[2] Is emotionally stable and ma- 
ture. 

[3] Has an infectious enthusiasm 
for teaching that inspires students to 
want to teach. 

[4] Is friendly, democratic, toler- 
ant, and helpful in his relations with 
students. 

[5] Understands the problems 
most often met by college students in 
their work. 

[6] Organizes materials and _pre- 
pares carefully for each meeting with 
a class. 

[7] Regards himself as primarily 
a college teacher, rather than as a 
subjectmatter specialist. 

[8] Takes broad, rather than de- 
partmental, view of educational prob- 
lems. 

[9] Leads students to take respon- 
sibility for planning and checking 
their own progress. 

[10] Reflects high ideals in his 
behavior. 
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a meaningful and natural context. 
Second, sex education is usually of- 
fered by teachers who have a func. 
tional outlook on education and a 
background of dynamic psychology. 
Units or courses in preparation for 
marriage have proved to be particu- 
larly well suited to the introduction 
of sex-education materials along with 
the other valuable emphasis in this 
instruction. 

{9} The major problem in sex 
education is adult inadequacies. 
Lack of preparation on the part of 
teachers and parents, feeling of em- 
barrassment, a restricted understand- 
ing of sex, and deepseated inhibi- 
tions prevent them from doing a sat- 
isftactory job with children and 
vouth. On the other hand, the at- 
titudes of young people, unless they 
have already been spoiled by adult 
misteaching, are essentially objective 
and sound. 

Until children are taught other- 
wise they are free and unembarrassed 
about their own bodies and _ bodily 
processes. When pupils in school take 
a skittish, ultra-sophisticated, or em- 
barrassed attitude toward sex, teach- 
ers often feel that the pupils “are 
not ready for this.” They think of 
themselves as being too early with 
too much. -What this actually indi- 
cates is that they are too late with 
too little. If the attitude of the pupils 
were the only problem in sex edu- 
cation there would not be much of 
a problem. 


Proper Understanding 

Concern seems to be growing lest 
we overdo the presentday interest in 
sex education. Magazine articles are 
appearing with the phrases, “Let's 
forget sex” and “I’m sick of talking 
Many of these undoubt- 
edly reflect the unquenchable inhibi- 
tions of the authors. Some of the 
talk also undoubtedly represents a 
release from previous censorship. 

The important thing, however, is 
that rather than trying to reclamp 
the lid on discussion of sex educa- 


about sex.” 


tion, we use this freedom for develop- 


ing a really enlightened program. 
When people have really come to 
understand sex, and have had their 
questions answered, sex will be seen 
in proper perspective. Then, while 
this is no particular virtue, there 
will be less talk about sex. There 
will, however, be understanding. 
This is a virtue. + 
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Here Comes 


The Bookmobile! 


FAMILIAR sight along vester- 

day’s road was the “tea and 
coffee man” who brought extracts, 
liniments, and other products to 
kitchen doors. Times have changed, 
but the delivery system is still every- 
day practice. 

Why not bring books to schools? 
The Iowa State Education Associa- 
tion has an answer in the form of a 
new custom-made bookmobile which 
is fast becoming a familiar sight on 
the highways of that state. 


Beautiful in Design 


This imposing mobile unit marks 
the beginning of the second quarter- 
century of library service by the 
ISEA to the schoolchildren of Iowa. 
The service was initiated 25 vears 
ago by Charles F. Pye, then executive 
secretary, as the Iowa Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle. It was patterned after 
the Teachers Reading Circle, which 
each year selected a few pedagogical 
books to be read by teachers as the 
partial basis for renewal of certifi- 
cates. 

A selfsupporting division of the 
Iowa State Education Association, 
this reading unit now has a new 
name—the ISEA Library Service for 


Mr. Jacobs is managing director, lowa 
State Education Association Library 
Service for Children and Youth. 
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Children’s books 
are brought to 
schoolhouse doors 


in lowa. 


J. J. JACOBS 


Children and Youth—and a new 
bookmobile. The new name is more 
descriptive of the expanded program 
now underway thruout the state. 


Useful in Purpose 

The bookmobile, a model of eff- 
ciency and design, carries 2000 vol- 
umes of the best literature for chil- 
dren and youth. The books are not 
random titles. _They are high-qual- 
ity recreational and enrichment 
books selected by a board of five 
specialists in children’s reading. 

Mabel Snedaker of the University 
Elementary School, lowa City, serves 
as chairman of the selection board. 


The other members are: Margaret 
Divelbess, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls; Florence Butler, 
Public Library, Sioux City; Helen 
Button, Hawthorne Elementary 
School, Waterloo; and Alice Killer- 


lain, Charles City Highschool. 


Children’s Choices 


Board members spend months in 
evaluating and selecting new titles 
for the annual catalog and price list. 
s00ks under consideration are actu- 
ally read by hundreds of pupils. 
Pupil interest in the books is ob- 
served, and children’s choices are 
weighed along with adult standards 
in selecting the books. 


Books for Enrichment 

The 25th anniversary catalog, Best 
Books for Children and Youth, lists 
1750 titles of carefully graded and 
selected books for pupils from 
kindergarten thru highschool. It is 
designed for the convenience of 
teachers, librarians, and school ad- 
ministrators in choosing the finest 
recreational and enrichment 
for libraries. 


books 


This guide contains 500 titles of 
basic books intended for use in 
building a minimum library. Fifty 
preferred books are included each 
year as chosen by the boys and girls 
and approved by the board. Othe 
runners-up to the preferred books 
are listed as “received preferred con- 
sideration.” 

Collections of stories for audienc« 
reading, books for holidays, and sub 
jectmatter-enrichment 
also included. 


volumes are 


Other special services are offered: 
book exhibits as they are requested 
by schools and libraries, a 16mm 
colored film, Bookward Ho!, and a 
magazine 
classroom, library, and professional 
use. 


subscription service for 


Values Demonstrated 

This program has been estab- 
lished to supplement the curriculum 
and to develop within children a 
taste for good reading. Since the in 
ception of this library service, the 
ISEA has been attempting to give 
an extra measure of professional 
service in the field of juvenile liter- 
ature. The bookmobile is anothei 
step in this direction. It meets a 
need expressed by a majority of Iowa 
school people. - 
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N THE September 1951 JourNaL, a four-page 


pictorial feature was devoted to the presidents | , 
and secretaries of state education associations and 
to chiel state school ofhcers. This month THE Jour- Q Ui i N FA 
NAL pays tribute to another group of educational 


leaders, the Board of Directors of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Lhe membership of the NEA Board of Directors The 
consists of the following: the NEA president; the titled to two state directors. These states now have exp 
first vicepresident; the treasurer; the chairman of two state directors: California, Illinois, Ohio, Penn- N 
the Board of Trustees; former presidents of the As- sylvania, and Tennessee. past 
sociation elected prior to July 1, 1937; and one ad- One-third of the state directors are elected each and 
ditional member—called the NEA state director— vear for three-year terms on the basis of nomina- in c 
elected from each state, territory, and the District tions submitted by the state delegations. In order rese 
of Columbia. to be eligible to serve as a state director, one must Boz 

States with 20,000 or more NEA members are en- have been a member of the NEA and of the state ests 

and local associations, with dues tho 
paid, for at least three years imme- tee: 
diately preceding the election. rest 


NEA state directors are the official Dit 
representatives of the National Edu- 
cation Association within their own 
areas and are depended upon for bil 
leadership in the promotion of NEA 
policies, membership, and activities. 


me 






the 





Cornelia S. Adair Margery H. Alexander C. E. Aschenbrenner Frank E. Bass Paul E. Beecher 
Pastpresident orth Carolina Oregon Tennessee Utah 


Margaret Boyd John Lester Buford Sarah C. Caldwell M. D. Collins H. V. Cooper James A. Cullen Jessie Cunningham Mary De Long 
Ohio Iinois First vicepresident Georgia Mississippi New York West Virginia Virginia 











é 


Grace Dodge A. C. Flora Mary Fowler Harry F. Frank Anna Maud Garnett Harvey E. Gayman R. Guild Gray Elizabeth Griffith 
Maine Chairman, Trustees North Dakota Maryland Colorado Pennsylvania Nevada District of Columbia 










Eric Groeziner Myrtle Gustafson Florence Hale Myrtle M. Hembree Andrew D. Holt Marie R. Howard Frederick M. Hunter Olive M. Jones 
New Jersey California Pastpresident Texas Tennessee Rhode Island Pastpresident Pastpresident 









James Y. Joyner James L. King J. Howard Kramer Uel W. Lamkin Donald V. Lawvere J. W. Letson Donal R. Lillard Ole Lilleland 
Pastpresident Louisiana South Dakota Pastpresident Alaska Alabama lowa California 


—_" 
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Directors 


They receive no salaries for their services, but their 
expenses to the annual meeting are paid. 

NEA directors—state directors, life directors (the 
pastpresidents referred to in the second paragraph) , 
and exofhcio members—meet as a Board of Directors 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and at other times on call. The 
Board of Directors has charge of the general inter- 
ests of the Association excepting 
those entrusted to the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees. The Executive Committee rep- 
resents and acts for the Board of 
Directors in the intervals between 
meetings of that body. 

Among the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Board of Directors are 
these: 





Velma Linford 
Wyoming 


Everett J. Mcintosh 


J. Cloyd Miller 
Massachusetts 


President 


Glenn W. Moon 
Connecticut 


Louese Phillips 
Missouri 


Oliver W. Peterson 
Montana 


L. V. Phillips 
Indiana 





Agnes Samuelson 
Pastpresident 


H. C. Roberson Helen K. Ryan 
Ohio IHinois 





Mabel Studebaker 


S. David Stoney Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 


George D. Strayer 
Pastpresident 
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Ruth L. Moore 
Washington 






Orville C. Pratt 
Pastpresident 


F. L. Schlagle 
Kansas 


Willis A. Sutton 
Pastpresident 


It determines the time and place of annual mect- 
ings of the Representative Assembly, appropriates 
funds for carrying on the work of the Association as 
ordered by the Assembly, and makes a financial re- 
port to the Assembly at its business meeting each 
year. 

The Board of Directors elects all members of the 
Association’s Board of ‘Trustees; two members of 
the Executive Committee; and the Budget Commit- 
tee. It also fills all vacancies that occur within its 
own body and in the Board of ‘Trustees. 

Photographs on these two JOURNAL pages com- 
pose a directory of the educators who compose the 
NEA Board of Directors at this time. Do you know 
and work with your own state director in the de- 
velopment of a professional program? 


PHOTO CREDITS ARE ON PAGE 655. 


Daniel W. MacLean Chester 0. Marshall Gertrude E. McComb 
New Hampshire Nebraska Treasurer 


R. J. Mullins 
New Mexico 


C. Marguerite Morse 
lorida 


A. B. Morris 
Minnesota 


Josephine C. Preston 
Pastpresident 





Willie Cassell Ray 
Kentucky 


H. R. Pyle 
Arkansas 


y | * 
S. R. Slade 
Wisconsin 


John Shilling 
Delaware 


Gertrude E. Sinclair 
Vermont 


Gerald Wallace 
Idaho 


D. E. Temple 
Oklahoma 


Alice L. Vail 
Arizona 


Jose Joaquin Rivera 
Puerto Rico 


Henry L. Smith 
Pastpresident 


James R. McDonough 
Hawaii 







Mary Fordice Noecker 
Michigan 






Charl 0. Williams 
Pastpresident 
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F only East-Coast schoolmen wanted to travel cross- 

country for winter conventions, you might suspect 
that climate motivated attendance at regional conven- 
tions of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. But correspondence indicates that West-Coast 
representatives are also eager to widen their horizons 
—even at the cost of invading the East. 


National-Convention Features 

The geographical drawing power of AASA regional 
conventions is further evidence that they are taking 
on the characteristics of national conventions. 

Actually, each one of the regional meetings might 
pass as a national convention itself. Each has such 
national-convention features as general sessions ad- 
dressed by noted speakers; numerous clinics and dis- 
cussion groups; a commercial exhibit of schoolbooks, 
supplies, and equipment; and an architectural exhibit 
of school buildings. 

“Leadership for American Education” is the theme 
of the three 1952 regional conventions. They are 
scheduled to meet in St. Louis February 23-27, Los 


The Regionals Have 
That National Look 


Angeles March 8-12, and Boston 
April 5-9. 

In planning the programs, 
AASA_ President Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer is thinking particu- 
larly of the responsibilities of 
school administrators during the 
present national emergency. In 
addition to questions which will 





be considered because of their 


STOFFEL STUDIO 


DR. OBERHOLTZER 


urgency, however, he is planning 
topics aimed at strengthening a 
longterm view of the general program of education. 

At each convention, a vesper service, with the theme, 
“Religious Stewardship for Today’s Children,” will 
deal with the American heritage of religious freedom 
and with the place of both free churches and free 
schools in presentday American society. 

The Sunday-evening programs will have as their 
topic, “The Citizen’s Obligation to Schools.” A repre- 
sentative of the National School Boards Association 
will address the St. Louis convention; delegates at Los 
Angeles will hear Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; and 
the Boston speaker will be Roy E. Larsen, chairman 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and president of Time, Inc. 

Monday-morning speakers will deal with “The 
Three Rs and Today’s Schools” and ‘Fundamentals 
for Tomorrow’s Schools.” The Monday-evening ses- 
sions will be devoted to “Administrative Leaders for 
Good Schools” and “Great Issues in American Edu- 
cation.” The Associated Exhibitors of the NEA will 
present the Tuesday-evening program. 


New Attractions 

A new feature of the coming regional meetings will 
be all-day “speechless” clinics—speechless in the sense 
that a panel of experts ready to answer practical ques- 
tions of superintendents will replace speakers. Ten 
such sessions, each covering a special topic, will be 
held at each convention. 

One discussion will be devoted to the superintend- 
ent and the superintendency, the subject of the 1952 
AASA yearbook. This same topic will again have a 
hearing during a group discussion of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, which is 
financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

An added attraction for St. Louis delegates will be 
the presence of visiting schoolboard members and ele- 
mentary-school principals. The National School Boards 
Association is holding its annual meeting in St. Louis 
February 22-23. Also meeting in St. Louis February 
22-23 will be the central district of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Principals. # 
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HE nation’s census of 1950 is of 

unusual interest and significance 
to those who work in education. It is 
a midcentury census, which suggests 
longterm comparisons and analyses. 
More important, it reveals new 
trends and characteristics which have 
farreaching implications for the na- 
tion’s social and economic institu- 
tions, including schools. 

It is possible here only to sketch 
in brief outline a few population 
facts selected from preliminary cen- 
sus reports and to suggest some of 
their implications. Those concerned 
with educational planning will want 
to delve more deeply into related 
facts and figures, especially into de- 
tails of population characteristics 
and trends for their respective com- 
munities and states, as final reports 
become available. This introductory 
sketch may indicate useful directions; 
perhaps it will help to give perspec- 
tive to more intensive studies. 


Population Growth 


The 1940 census seemed to clinch 
a 50-year trend. The period of rapid 
population growth in the United 
States apparently was over. “We are 
a mature nation,” said students of 
population trends. “We can now 
look forward to slow growth and to 
relatively fewer children and youth 
in the total population.” 

But the census of 1950 tells a dif- 
ferent story! The total population 
of 150,697,361 which it reports is 
almost as large as many had predicted 
for 1980. The increase over the 1940 
population was 14.5°%—more than 
twice the corresponding percent of 
increase in the preceding decade. 
The birth rate had risen from below 
18 per 1000 inhabitants in 1940 to 
25.8 in 1947—the highest rate for any 
year since birth-registration areas 
were established in 1915. By 1950, it 
had dropped only a little—to 23.5 
per 1000. 

Immigration, which had lagged for 
more than a decade, began to in- 
crease in 1946 and, in 1950, stood at 
the highest figure since 1929. Appar- 
ently we are not quite grown up. 
Perhaps the nation is approaching 
maturity, and is now experiencing 
the socalled “adolescent growth 
spurt.” 

The analogy to adolescent growth 
is accurate in one other particular. 
The growth rate is not uniform for 
various parts of the nation. In many 
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POPULATION OF EACH REGION AND PERCENT OF GAIN,I940 TO 1950 





35,976,777 NE. 39,477,986 
40,143,332 NC. 44460762 
41,665,901 SQ 47,197,088 
13,883 ,265 W. 19,561,525 


The 1950 


0 





1940 


| 
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Census 


— its significance for schools 


communities and in some few states 
there has been little net change in 
population since 1940. In others the 
growth has been phenomenal and 


has brought with it its growing 
pains. 
Four states haye had small net 


losses in population; six states have 
grown by more than 35%. Commu- 
nities in which the greatest growth 
has occurred have been, for the most 
part, suburban portions of cities. 
The most rapidly growing states in 
each of the four geographic regions 
have been Connecticut in the North- 
east, Michigan in the North Central 
States, Florida in the South, and 
California in the West. 


Changing Patterns 

The rising birth rate has resulted 
in an increase in both number and 
percent of children in the total popu- 
lation. In 1940, children under five 
accounted for 8% of the population; 
in 1950, for 10.89%. At the opposite 
end of the age scale, the percent of 





Other significant facts from the 1950 
census and further implications of 
census facts for education are presented 
in the December 1951 NEA Research 
Bulletin, on which this article is based. 
50¢. NEA. 


older persons in the total population 
has continued to increase. This 
means, of course, that the percent of 
the population in middle life—the 
most productive years—is gradually 
decreasing. 

The median age of the population 
continues to rise, in spite of the up- 
turn in birth rate, and in 1950 had 
reached 30.1 years. Life expectancy 
has moved forward to beyond 67 
years—as compared with a life ex 
pectancy at birth of only 47 years 
in 1900. 

The nonwhite population has re- 
mained virtually constant at approx- 
imately 10°% of the total since 1920. 
The proportion of foreign-born 
whites continues to diminish and in 
1950 amounted to only 6.7° of the 
total. Despite interregional migra- 
tion, the Negro population in the 
South is 21.6% of the total—more 
than four times the proportion in 
any other region. 

The percent of persons 14 years of 
age and older in 1950 who were mar- 
ried was the highest since 1900— 
67.8%. The number of marriage 
licenses issued during the first three 
months of 1951 was 18.2°% greater 
than the number for the same period 
a year earlier. The average size of 
family in 1950 was slightly smaller 
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PERCENT OF THE POPULATION IN EACH OF FIVE AGE GROUPS 


UNDER 5 . 5-19 


1940 , : 


Each symbol represents 5 percent of the population 


than in 1940, indicating that increase 
in number of families, rather than 
larger families, is the major explana- 
tion for the rising birth rate. 
100,000 
in population we must now think in 
terms of 106—of which 18 exceed 
500,000. There are 4720 urban places 
over 2500 in population. 

An important trend of the decade 
1940-1950 has been the continued 
and accelerated mobility of the popu- 
lation. Changes in 
involved 


Instead of 92 cities over 


residence that 
crossing at least county 
lines are estimated to have exceeded 
one-fifth of the nation’s total popu- 
lation. The result of interregional 
migration was a net loss of popula- 
tion for the Northeast, the North 
Central States, and especially the 
South, and a substantial net gain for 
the West. Migration from farm to 
city, which was halted during the 
depression, was revived by World 
War Il. Between 1940 and 1947 the 
net loss in farm population thru 
farm-to-city migration has been esti- 
mated at over 3,000,000. 

From 1940 to 1950 the number of 
employed workers increased some- 
what more rapidly than the nation’s 
adult population. Unemployment in 
1950 was unusually low. The num- 
ber of women gainfully employed 
increased more rapidly than the 
number, of men, bringing women 
workers to 27.4% of the total—an 
alltime high. Two-thirds of the work- 
ers were urban dwellers. Relatively 
fewer persons were selfemployed in 
1950 than in 1940; relatively more 
were employed by the government. 
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Agricultural workers decreased in 
number by more than a million be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. The largest 
gains were shown in manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail trade, and serv- 
ice industries. 

With the rise in population, pub- 
lic and private school and college 
enrolments have also risen, to more 
than 30 million at the time of the 
1950 census. Nor does this include 
enrolment in adult education, or in 
trade schools, business colleges, and 
other special schools outside the 
framework of regular school and col- 
lege programs. 

Between 1940 and 1950 highschool 
attendance decreased, in part be- 
cause of the low birth rates of the 
depression years. But elementary- 
school enrolments, especially 
1946, have risen sharply, and soon 
the wave of new enrolment will 
sweep thru all the grades. Illiteracy 
has been further reduced to an esti- 
mated 2.79%. The average years of 
school completed has risen from 8.7 
in 1940 to an estimated 9.6 in 1947. 

These are a few of the character- 
istics and trends which the 1950 cen- 
sus has revealed. There are many 
others, of course, of equal or greater 
significance for school administra- 
tion, curriculum planning, and edu- 
cational counseling. 


since 


Some Priorities 


Among the most urgent problems 
associated with population trends is 
the simply stated one of providing 
school housing for millions of addi- 
tional pupils as they are ready to 








enter school. Shortages of both funds 
and materials hamper that endeavor, 
In some communities this problem 
will not be acute; but in many the 
expansion must be far greater than 
the 209% to 40°% expansion implied 
by national figures. 

Recruiting and preparing teachers 
for the enlarged program is another 
serious problem. As enrolments 
shrink or remain static at one grade 
level and bulge at another, the prob- 
lem becomes one of internal adjust. 
ment as well as of recruitment. 

Neither of these problems seems, 
from present figures, 
rary one. 


to be a tempo- 
The expansion of plant and 
staff which is needed in the imme. 
diate future is likely be required 
in the indefinite future. 

Increases in the older as well 
younger age groups mean that there 
will be increasing competition for 
tax funds between schools and other 
governmental agencies. Also, there 
will be relatively fewer persons in 
the group on which the burden of 
taxation falls most heavily. 

In an aging pepulation, interest 
in, and the need for, adult education 
should increase. Changing occupa- 
tional trends, too, and mobility of 
population imply that adult educa- 
tion must grow. 

The recent growth in suburban 
communities justifies special study of 
their unique problems. Farm-to-city 
migration indicates urgent need for 
special attention to problems of rural 
education. Extensive mobility in the 
total population indicates the im- 
portance of common learnings, effec- 
tive methods of orientation, ade- 
quate guidance, and sometimes spe- 
cial facilities such as mobile schools. 

Basic to the solution of these and 
other school problems is an adequate 
program of financial support. ‘The 
levels and methods of school support 
now in effect, which have not been 
sufficient even for the needs of the 
past, are far from adequate for the 
needs of the present. Additional 
sources of school revenue are needed. 
More effective use should be made 
of the sources at hand, such as the 
real-estate tax. Most important of 


all, every level of government—fed- 
eral and state as well as local—should 
now recognize and assume its fair 
and reasonable share of the cost of 
the nation’s schools. 

—IVAN A. BOOKER, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division, 
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EASONAL as an article of this 

sort may seem, it is not nearly 

as seasonal as it would have 
been 20 or more years ago. In the 
last quarter of a century the Ameri- 
can buying and selling public, in- 
fluenced perhaps more than it real- 
izes by research in the field of child 
development, has gone a long way 
in its thinking about toys for chil- 
dren. 

There time when only 
variety and 10-cent stores 
carried a year-round supply of toys 
for young children; large depart- 
ment stores gave space to toy de- 
partments only at the holiday sea- 
son; children’s shops, as such, were 
unheard of. 

Today good toys and play ma- 
terials are considered part and 
parcel of every child’s developmental 
experience. A wide variety of play 
materials is needed not only at 
Christmas and birthday time, but the 
whole year thru. 


was a 
shops 


Manufacturers Sense Needs 

Manufacturers have been quick to 
sense the public’s growing aware- 
ness of the importance of play ma- 
terials. Some have made _ fortunes 
on materials which ought never to 
have appeared on counters, to say 
nothing of having come into the 
hands of children. These toys have 
either met no specific needs of chil- 
dren or have been shoddily con- 
structed. 

Other manufacturers of toys have 
made a sincere effort to keep abreast 
of findings in the area of childstudy 
and childhood education. The prod- 
ucts which have come from their fac- 
tories have been, as it were, a down- 
ward “extension-course”’ in education. 

A hasty sampling of some of the 
phrases and which these 
latter companies use in their adver- 
tising gives evidence that they are 
making efforts to provide children 
with play materials which meet 
developmental needs. 

Here are a few such phrases: “ma- 
terials challenging to problem solv- 
ing’; “scientifically designed to meet 
specific needs”; “a play tool”—im- 
plying, one supposes, that the article 
has a real function and is not just 
a plaything; “trains as well as en- 
tertains”’; “large, authentically de- 

Miss Headley is assistant “professor at — 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 


lis, and is a kindergarten teacher in the 
university’s Institute of Child Welfare. 


slogans 
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tailed .. . stimulating to block play”; 
“giant sized .. . manageable for ages 
four to 10.” Other play materials 
provide “experiences of positive sat- 
isfaction” and “opportunities for 
creative expression.” 

It is gratifying to find manufac- 
turers working so closely with those 
who know the needs of children that 
quotations from their advertising 
can be used as guides in the selec- 
tion of, in their own words, play 
tools for children. 

it is interesting to note that in 
some instances this close tie between 
education and manufacturers is caus- 
ing research-minded people some 
apprehension. They realize that cer- 
tain play materials now being pro- 
duced may tend to invalidate scores 
on certain performance tests. 

For example, the child who has 
had much practice with puzzles of 
the formboard type might conceiv- 
ably score higher on a test involv- 
ing special relationships than the 
child who has had no experience 
with this manipulative puzzle ma- 
terial. Or the child who has had 
the opportunity to play with ma- 
terials definitely designed to en- 
courage awareness of number units 
and the relationship of parts to the 
whole may have a better grasp of 
numbers and their relationships than 
the child who has had little or no 
experience with such play materials. 


The Price Hurdle 


Tho good play materials are now 
available for purchase, there still 
remains the price hurdle before ma- 
terials can actually get into the 
hands of children. Good toys—good 
in both design and construction— 
cannot be had for a song. ‘The gen- 
eral public, unless it can be educated 
to the importance of good play ma- 
terials and the right play materials 
for a particular stage of develop- 
ment, is going to continue to be 
attracted by gadgety and cheap toys. 

Perhaps the answer to this lies 
either in the more general establish- 
ment of toy-lending centers, or in the 
provision of nursery and kindergar- 
ten experience for more children. In 
some communities toy-lending cen- 
ters have been set up to function 
much as our children’s libraries func- 
tion. In any wellequipped nursery 
school or kindergarten there. will be 
found a wide variety of carefully 
selected play materials among which 


Rs is help for 
teachers and parents 


who want to choose 


the 

right toy 
for the 
right child 
at the 
right time 


NEITH HEADLEY 


the child can seek those which will 
best meet his needs. 

Let’s look in on several groups of 
children between the ages of two 
and six, to see for ourselves just what 
kinds of play materials seem to be 
meeting the needs of these children. 


Toys for Children Under Five 

Here we have a group of eight 
two-year-olds. No child seems to be 
concerned with or greatly aware of 
the activity of any other child. 
George has dumped from a_ basket 
12 brightly colored, three-inch, hard- 
rubber cubes. Now as he places the 
last block on his tower he pushes it 
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over and squeals with delight. Jean 
by hauling a_ sturdily-built 
the box of which measures 
12”x18”x3”. She looks at the 
blocks, pulls the washable toy dog 
from her 
of the rubber blocks in as new cargo. 

Patty, standing over the doll 
buggy, is holding a partially dressed 
14” rubber doll by one leg. Gregory 
is sitting in front of a play shell 
trying to force a wooden pig into 


comes 
wagon, 
about 
loads several 


wagon, and 


bv 


its proper place on a_ puzzleboard. 
First he tries the hole designed for 
the rooster, then the one designed 
lor the horse. At last he meets with 
success as the pig drops easily into 
its own designed space. 

(nn, on her knees, is pushing a 
cb age ta block 
the floor. As she reaches the window 
she pulls herself up onto the block 
and stands gazing out with her nose 
Billy is 
letting the sand run thru his fingers 
as he stands by the sandbox. Sandra, 
using one hand and then the other, 
is hammering eight brightly colored 
pegs into the poundingboard. As 
she gets the last one thru its hole, 
she turns the poundingboard over 


large hollow across 


pressed against the pane. 


and begins to pound the pegs back 
again. Jim is turning the heavy card- 
board pages of a picture book. 

In the three-year-old group we find 
two children in the playhouse corner. 
One is pulling himself into a sturdily 
built 27”-long doll bed; the other is 
pulling unbreakable but attractive 
dishes from the cupboard. Some of 
the dishes go on the table, but others 
remain on the floor where they have 
fallen. The movements and the shim- 
mering colors of a tropical fish in the 
aquarium have attracted the atten- 
tion of another child. 

Two children are stringing large 
wooden beads onto 20” shoe laces. 
One child walks over to press the 
beads into the sand. Two children 
are arranging large hollow blocks 
in a “train” line. Another child 
pushes his picture book aside and 
reaches for a five-part wooden puzzle. 

Three children, apron-clad, are 
kneading and punching the mounds 
of clay which they have before them 
on an oilcloth-covered table. Two 
boys are peering out from under a 
table over which a large piece of 
bright red cloth has been draped. 
Judging from the sounds, they are 
for the moment not children but 
animals, 
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Sounds are coming from the four- 
year-old group. George is talking on 
the toy telephone. He is calling the 
fire department, and Billy and Peter 
are rushing toward George pushing 
fire trucks and making appropriate 
sound Three children are 
their finger-painting 


effects. 
absorbed — in 
activity. 
One child is sweeping in the doll- 
house corner. Two are dressing dolls, 
and two others are playing “dress- 
up,” using clothes from the dress-up 
trunk for their costuming. Three 
bovs are in the far corner with the 
blocks. They have wellproportioned 
models of animals and people; they 


are busy building enclosures and 
chattering about their plans. 
At one table three children are 


busy applying color to large 12”x18” 
sheets of paper. They are using 4” 
crayons which are about one-half 
inch in diameter. They talk at length 
about their plans, but it is difficult 
to see any relationship between their 
talk and what appears on the paper. 
In the library corner two children 
are fascinated by their books; an- 
other is begging an adult to read to 
him. 


Five-Y ear-Olds 


Looking in on the five-year-olds, 
we find several children’ wearing 
holsters, but the guns themselves 
have all been “parked” on top of the 
cupboard. They have obviously been 
recognized as choice possessions, but 
have been ruled out as inappropriate 
materials for group play. 

Five children are using a set of 
interlocking floor blocks to construct 
a ranch house and corral. A rocking 
horse, large enough for a tive-year- 
old to sit on, is hitched to the corner 
post. Two children are rolling a 
large box of 4” unit blocks into 
building position. They will be able 
to do great things for they have, per- 
haps, 100 to 150 blocks of various 
shapes and sizes in their box. 

Over in the playhouse corner 
mother and big sister are waiting for 
father to come home. They have set 
the table with unbreakable dishes 
and have placed food (plastic 
models) on the table. Dinner con- 
sists of potatoes, rolls, and rice. 

The teacher suggests that father 
might enjoy a salad or some fruit 
with his meal; she mentions milk as 
also a good addition to the meal. A 
boy clutches the metal frame con- 


taining six wooden milk bottles, 
rings the door bell and calls out, 
“How many bottles today?” 

Two children are putting together 
the domino blocks; as one child puts 
the two five spots end to end, she 
says, ‘““‘Isn’t that funny? I didn’t even 
have to count; I just knew five.” 
Several children are stringing beads. 
Some have interesting color designs, 
and others have carefully-thought- 
out number units on their strings, 

A child close to the phonograph 
is tapping out the rhythm of a rec- 
ord on a sturdy Chinese gong which 
emits clear, mellow tones. The work- 
bench is not in use at the moment, 
but a glance into the wall cabinet 
shows a variety of good tools avail- 
able for use. At the easel a boy is 
experimenting with strong, bright 
colors. “It’s a design,”” says the boy. 
Another boy is painting a huge truck 
loaded with who knows what. 

At one table puzzles containing as 
many as 14 pieces are being as- 
sembled. At another table a_ story- 
sequence puzzle is being put together 
by one child, while another watches 
to see what the story will tell. Several 
children are in the library section of 
the room. Some page thru books 
somewhat aimlessly, but others ap- 
pear to be following every detail. 
One child brings his book to the 
teacher and says, “Here, read us this 
train story when it’s story time.” 


Toys Are Tools 


Altho this “look-see” experience 
with various age groups has of neces- 
sity been cursory, it has, we hope, 
served to point up the fact that toys 
and play materials are really play 
tools. Sturdily-constructed and well- 
designed play materials afford the 
child experiences which give satis- 
faction. But they also serve as tools 
which help him to grow in under- 
standing and appreciation. 

As certain tools are designed for 
specific kinds of work, so certain 
play materials meet specific needs. 
The needs of growing children are 
many, and for that reason a wide 
variety of play materials is essential 
at any age and at any time. Toys and 
play materials belong not to any one 
season of the year but to every day 
in every year. 

A buying public alerted to the real 
needs of children might well take 
as its slogan, “The right toy, for the 
right child, at the right time.” # 
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The best tool for | 


ACK is a highschool sophomore. 

Soon after school opened this 
fall, his counselor called him in. The 
boy had made low grades during his 
freshman year, and there was danger 
that history might repeat itself. Jack 
definitely needed help and wanted 
it, too. 

The counselor knew some impor- 
tant facts about Jack. The spring be- 
fore, the youth had taken a group 
reading test. He had been much be- 
low-average when compared with 
other students in his first-year class. 
About the same time, he had been 
given an individual test of general 
intelligence. On this test he had 
ranked at the ninety-first percentile 
—very high in terms of national 
norms. He had been able to attain 
this rank only because the test re- 
quired little, if any, reading ability. 

After Jack and his counselor had 
discussed the problem awhile, they 
agreed that the poor standing in 
school subjects was due not to low 
mental ability but to a reading hand- 
icap. Therefore, Jack was referred to 
the school’s reading center. 

The reading-center teacher gave 
Jack a battery of reading tests to de- 
termine exactly what his needs were. 
On the basis of this diagnosis she 
helped him plan his own program of 
reading improvement. According to 
this program, Jack spent three hours 
a week at the center, working under 
supervision, and did some additional 
work on his own. 

When Jack learned what his grades 
were at the end of the first six weeks, 
he came to the reading center. With 
a broad grin on his face, he eagerly 
and proudly reported that this was 
the first time he had had no “D” 
grades on his highschool report card. 


A Continuous Process 
Every highschool has its Jacks and 
Jills who fail or just get by in their 
subjects because they need to read 
better. Every such school, moreover, 
has many other students who could 


Dr. Simpson is director of the reading 
service, Institute for Psychological Serv- 
ices, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 
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make even higher marks if they were 
helped to increase their reading pow- 
ers. And what is true in the typical 
highschool is equally true in the 
typical college. 

The experiences of many teachers 
and the results of numerous scien- 
tific studies have shown that the de- 
velopment of effective and mature 
reading abilities must be a continu- 
ing educational goal. On each suc- 
cessive rung of the academic ladder 
and at each subsequent level of per- 
sonal development, the child or 
youth confronts new situations that 
call for new or better reading skills 
and habits. 

For this reason the school’s efforts 
to improve reading must not stop at 
the end of the sixth grade, the ninth 
grade, or even the twelfth grade. In 
other words the highschool and the 
college, as well as the elementary 
school, have a responsibility to aid 
students in becoming more efficient 
readers. 


A Learning Instrument 


Altho such media as slides, motion 
pictures, radio, and television have 
promising educational values, read- 
ing today as in the past is the most 
basic of all learning tools. In high- 


\ 
Teaching reading 
in highschools 


and colleges 


earning 


school, for example, reading skills 
and habits are involved in an esti- 
mated 90% of all the activities pur- 
sued in regular subjects of study. Be- 
cause of this, the student who cannot 
read cannot learn, and the student 
who can read better can learn better. 
Said another way, if students are to 
get the greatest possible benefits from 
their school or college courses, they 
must develop and use certain key 
reading abilities. 

If students do not have adequate 
reading skills and habits, they are 
constantly in danger of failing their 
subjects and even of dropping out of 
highschool or college. Such failure 
not only blocks their educational and 
vocational plans; it also impairs then 
mental health now and in the future. 
In short, poor reading may hampe1 
the pursuit of happiness as well as 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


Highschool and College Programs 

The teaching of reading in high- 
schools and colleges is a_ relatively 
new idea. Yet this idea is taking root 
in many institutions of secondary 
and higher education. 

Typically, a highschool or college 
has been with the 
students who were the poorest read- 
ers. For these readers, it has set up a 
special reading course in which stu- 
dents worked on the development of 
basic reading skills and habits. Such 
a course has usually 


most concerned 


been highly 
worthwhile for the students enroled; 
as a result, many of them have been 
able to earn higher marks in thei 
regular subjects of study. 

More and more highschools and 
colleges initiating programs 
which meet the needs not only of 


are 


poor readers but of average and su- 
perior readers. Thus, they are aim- 
ing to help every student lift his 
reading abilities up toward the limit 
of his capacity. Already many of 
have 
highly satisfactory results. 


these = institutions reported 


A Personalized Plan 


Each highschool or college can de- 
velop its own reading-improvement 
students. Its staff will 


activities for 
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want to assess the reading needs of 
all students and to plan a program 
which best meets their needs. Such a 
program, of course, will take into ac- 
count the human and 
material resources that can be mobi- 
lized for reading instruction. Such a 
program, moreover, will make use of 
those reading technics which experi- 
ence and 


institution’s 


research have 


shown to be most effective. 


scientific 


In other words each highschool o1 
college should build its own reading 
program. In working out and intro- 
ducing this program, it may refer to 
procedures that other institutions 
have found successful. Among these 
procedures are the following: 

[1] Survey the reading needs of all 
students. This survey 
the administration of 


include 
standardized 
tests of reading abilities and of gen- 
eral intelligence apti- 
tude). Thru the results of these two 
kinds ol 
identify 


may 


(scholastic 


is able to 
those students who are not 
up to capacity. It is helpful 
cases to include, if possible, 
additional tests of vision, personality, 
and interests. 


tests the school 


reading 
In most 


{2] Set up one or more special 
reading classes. It is most desirable 
to have each class relatively small— 
say, not more than 10 to 20 students. 
Phen the instructor may give every 
student individual attention 
according to his particular needs and 
wants. The class should meet no less 
than three times a week. This helps 
to make certain that students are get- 
ting the systematic and concentrated 
training essential to their reading 
growth. Within each class the in- 
structor should emphasize the total 
reading process—that is, all the key 
reading skills and habits. 


some 


3| Establish a reading center. In 





this center the reading instructor can 
work intensively with students who 
are in need of individual assistance. 
Also in this center individual stu- 
dents or small groups of students can 
have access to a variety of reading- 
improvement aids. 

[4] Develop an all-school reading 
improvement program, The goal 
should be: “Every teacher a teacher 
of reading.” Toward this goal the 
institution may form its own reading 


committee. This committee works 
with the entire staff on ways to im- 
prove students’ reading abilities in 


and thru reeular subjects of study in 
school. 
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Essential Skills 

Whatever the institution's reading 
program, it should be designed to 
assist students in building at least 
four basic skills—-word recognition, 
word meaning, comprehension, and 
speed. 

With the first two 
skills, the student can make progress 


reference to 


thru learning to recognize words in- 


Education 


I BEAR the torch that enlightens the 
world, the 
feeds 





ambition § of 
flame of 


fires 
the 


man, 
genius. I give 
wings to dreams and might to hand 
and _ brain. 

From out the deep shadows of the 
past I come, wearing the scars of 
struggle and the stripes of toil, but 
bearing in triumph the wisdom of all 
ages. Man, because of me, too, holds 
dominion of earth, air, and sea; it is 
for him to leash the lightning, plumb 
the deep, and shackle the ether. 

1 am the parent of progress, creator 
of culture, molder of destiny. Philos- 
ophy, science, and art are the works 
of my hand. | banish ignorance, dis- 
courage vice, disarm anarchy. 

Fhus have | become freedom’s cita- 
del, the arm of democracy, the hope 
of youth, the pride of adolescence, 
the joy of age. Fortunate the nations 
and happy the homes that welcome 
me. 

Ihe school is my workshop; here 
I stir ambition, stimulate ideals, forge 
the keys that open the door to oppor- 
tunity. | am the source of inspiration; 
the aid of aspiration. I am _ irresist- 
ible power. 

—JAMES A. Moss, founder of US 
Flag {| This definition 
was quoted by Usher L. Burdick oj 
North Dakota in the House of Rep- 
resentatives recently and appeared in 
the Congressional Record. | 


Association. 


dependently and to associate their 
correct meanings. The dictionary is 
a useful aid in helping the student 
develop both of these skills. 
Regarding comprehension, he can 
learn how to read for specific pur- 
poses—to get the main idea,to locate 
important details, to draw inferences, 
to make an outline, and to develop 
related skills. Concerning rate, he 
can learn to read faster and without 
loss in comprehension. More specifi- 
cally, he can learn to adjust his read- 


ing rate to why he is reading and to 
what he is reading. Then he will not 
have to read everything at the same 
slow rate—a_ characteristic 
to poor readers. 


common 


Teaching Aids 


To facilitate the development of 
these important reading skills, a 
highschool or college should have a 
variety of reading-teaching — aids, 
‘These aids, of course, should include 
instructional books and other printed 
materials that are highly interesting 
and comparatively easy to read. Be- 
cause nothing succeeds like success, 
students using such materials are 
stimulated to read more, faster, and 
better. Reading tests thru which stu- 
dents can ascertain both their pres- 
ent standing and their progress over 
a period of time should also be in- 
cluded. ‘These aids, furthermore, may 
include the reading accelerator, 
which helps the user to increase his 
speed, to concentrate, and to get en- 
hanced comprehension; and _ the 
tachistoscope, a device for shorten- 
ing the reading fixation pause and 
for increasing the recognition span. 


Faster and Better 


In considering the solution of stu- 
dent reading problems as well as 
that of other educational problems, 
a highschool or college may natu- 
rally be inclined to postpone action 
until it believes the time is just right. 
Yet what its staff might well recall 
is this amusing and pointed episode 
from Lewis Carroll’s Through the 
Looking Glass. 

For some minutes Alice had been 
trying to keep up with the Queen. 
“Well, in our country,” said Alice, 
still panting a little, “you’d gen- 
erally get to somewhere else—if you 
ran very fast for a long time, as we've 
been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the 
Queen. “Now, /iere, you sce, it takes 
all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast as that!” 

Teaching reading is somewhat like 
living in the Queen’s land. Con- 
tinuous action is needed to maintain 
reading standards; to improve them, 
we must increase our activities. Stu- 
dents like Jack and Jill must learn 
to read faster and better, and staff 
members must double their efforts to 
help these students succeed. + 
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N JANUARY 1942 the Milwau- 

kee, Wisconsin, Public Schools or- 
ganized an ungraded primary school. 
Now, on the eve of the program’s 
tenth anniversary, it seems appro- 
priate to do some public stock-tak- 
ing, to discuss some of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program. 


Ten Years Ago 


Ten years ago another wave of 
eager youngsters reached the steps 
of Milwaukee’s public schools. We— 
the parents, administrators, princi- 
pals, and teachers of Milwaukee— 
wanted a way of adjusting teaching 
and administrative procedures to 
the individual needs of these chil- 
dren. 

We were searching for a tool that 
would allow us to concentrate on 
continuous progress and individual 
growth patterns rather than on tra- 
ditional markings and artificial 
group standards. Guided by the late 
Lowell P. Goodrich, then superin- 
tendent of up our 
first ungraded primary school. 


schools, we set 


The Primary School 


What is the primary school? In 
Milwaukee the ungraded primary 
school is a three-year to four-year 
period following kindergarten. [See 
NEA Journat April 1948, “Doing 
Away with Grade Levels.”] After 
leaving the primary school, children 
enter the fourth grade. 

Under this plan pupils of similar 
chronological age and emotional and 
social maturity are kept together. 
They remain in such groupings for 
six semesters. Provision is made for 
seventh and eighth semesters to meet 
the needs of individual children. 

Teachers note academic and social 
growth on a special report card. They 
record reading ability as it progresses 
along a scale of flexible reading 
levels. 

The primary school, as we have 
said, has no grade levels; instead, 
time in the school is recorded in 
terms of the number of semesters 
above the kindergarten level. Thus, 
each group leaving kindergarten be- 
comes Pl (primary school: first se- 
mester) . 

Because of the poor social adjust- 
ment which would result if a young- 
ster were more than a year older 





Miss Kelly is supervisor of primary ed- 
ucation for the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Public Schools. 
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A 10-YEAR REPORT... 


Ungraded primary schools 
make the grade 


than his group, no child is ever kept 
in primary school beyond P8. He is 
placed in a group where he can 
carry on from where he is without re- 
peating what he has already learned. 

The primary-school system _re- 
moves the stigma of failure and gives 
to all youngsters the satisfaction of 
moving and growing. Because these 
children have never been “pro- 
moted” or “failed” on the basis of 
grades, they fit easily and happily 
into the ungraded-semester pattern. 

What have we done in Milwaukee? 
Does the philosophy outlined above 
work as easily as it writes and talks? 
The answer is, “No!” But the satis- 
factions and compensate 
amply for the pitfalls. As we plan, 
work, and answer questions together, 
we arrive at better understandings 
and become more enthusiastic. 

In providing for a_ reasonably 
smooth release from the traditional 
program we believe these cardinal 
principles are important: 

[1] Orient teachers and parents 
first. Explain the program and have 
it accepted. 

[2] Initiate the program with 
groups of children coming from the 
kindergarten. Let it progress to 
higher levels with them. It is un- 
wise and confusing to ungrade chil- 
dren who have been graded. 

[3] Start the program in one 
school—for at least one year. Then 
add others gradually. 

[4] Continue the parent program 
for parents of each new group coming 


successes 


IN MILWAUKEE 


from the kindergarten and for those 
new to the neighborhood. 

[5] Have periodic meetings for 
teachers and the parents of children 
who have been on the primary plan. 
Parent reactions are valuable. 


Cooperative Planning 


Many of our administrative and 
teaching problems have been eased 
by the cooperative planning of prin- 
cipal and staff. The preplanning 
done at the close of each semester 
provides a smoother working pro- 
gram. 

Principal and teachers study ad- 
justments of children and decide on 
groupings and placements for the 
next semester. ‘Iwo problems con- 
sidered at these sessions are: 

[1] The social grouping. Young- 
sters are grouped so that no child 
will be too young or too old for his 
group. We try to place each child 
so that he will have opportunities 
for security and importance without 
feeling either inferior or superior. 

[2] The learning grouping. With- 
in the social groupings, youngsters 
are so placed that no teacher must 
deal with too wide a range of abili- 
ties. 

For example, a_ satisfactory ar 
rangement might give one teacher 
eight third-semester pupils, 20 
fourth-semester pupils, and five fifth- 
semester pupils—with the children 
working at reading-scale levels four, 
five, and seven. An unsatisfactory 
arrangement might involve the same 
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general age and maturity levels but 


result in a reading-ability 


from levels four thru eight. 


spread 


By shifting children and combin- 
ing levels, all teachers can have good 
working groups, and children will 
not be out-of-line socially. The pro- 
gram is flexible. 

Leachers, of course, consider more 
than reading ability in planning 
class groupings. But because reading 
is tangibly measured during these 
carly years, it Is given prominence on 
the progress report card. 

Feachers in the primary school 
meet children where they are. They 
recognize that each pupil is at a 
different stage of development and 
that each pupil works at his own rate. 
Opportunity to work under this 
system has reduced pressure on chil- 
dren and teachers and has fostered 
better mental health in both groups. 

Primary teachers have done and 
continue to do a fine professional 
task in organizing and evaluating 
reading materials. Thru this they 
have gained a familiarity with ma- 
terials which enables them to adjust 
programs to individual needs. 

Some Mistakes 

ihe primary-school program in 

\lilwaukee has not, of course, been 


lree trom mistakes. Parent-orienta- 
tion mectines, for instance, were 
sometimes skipped. These should 
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have been held once a year to ex- 
plain the program to parents of chil- 
dren new to it, and to unify parent 
and teacher interpretation of the 
concept of continuous 
children. 
Number of 
ample, does 


erowth of 


books read, for ex- 
not indicate reading 
growth; type of book read, attitude 
displayed, and effort put forth by a 
pupil do. When questions came from 
parents on such problems as_ this, 
we knew our meetings had_ partly 
failed. A followup meeting helped 
matters. 

Bunching of socalled slow-learning 
pupils in the final semester of the 
primary school was another problem. 
This can be prevented by early de- 
tection of pupil capacities and by 
adjusting programs accordingly. 

We aim to have each child work- 
ing right up to his level of ability 
during all of his time in the primary 
school. But he is not pushed to at- 
tempt work beyond his ability. We 
need to avoid both extremes—advanc- 
ing some children too rapidly, and 
overlooking abilities which enable 
other children to do more. 

A third problem—too wide a learn- 
ing range in one classroom—results 
if principal-teacher planning sessions 
are not held. The learning-spread 
problem became particularly acute 
when children were advanced from 


one room to another as an entire 


group at the break between semesters, 

Reading advancement became stil] 
a fourth problem. On our progress 
report cards we date advancement 
from one reading level to another, At 
times these dates were changed too 
rapidly, indicating that teachers had 
given credit for ‘reading growth be. 
lore it occurred. 

This seemed to show that some 
teachers had a faulty interpretation 
of reading growth. Children can and 
do develop while reading widely on 
one level before going to another, 
Group meetings with teachers clari- 
fied this matter. 


Parent Reactions 


Parents are entitled to know how 
and what we teach. Our plan of 
frequently bringing teachers and 
parents together has developed fine 
relationships between 
school. 

Many parents come to the school 
to discuss the progress of their chil- 
dren. They are concerned with what 
we mean by growth, ability, social 
maturity, and other terms; because 
of the understanding they gain, they 
are more willing to accept a child's 
performance and to recognize that 
children are different. 

Most parents are enthusiastic 
about the primary school and are 
eager and happy to have their chil- 
dren spend their early school days 
under the plan. The combination of 
parents and staff is developing a 
strong public-relations program with 
children right in the center of it. 

What of the future? We ourselves 
have taken on a continuous develop- 
mental program. We search for areas 
that should be studied and analyzed. 
Of this we are sure—in all our under- 
takings we must consider children 
and parents. 


home and 


Our current problem concerns a 
study of the progress report. As 
we think in terms of what is good for 
children, we become more careful 
and thoughtful in what we say or 
write about them and for them. In 
recording learning progress, we must 
remember all areas of development 
and not just reading and academic 
skills. 

In its 10 years we think the Mil- 
waukee primary school has done 
much to meet the individual needs 
of children. We hope we can _per- 
form our task better in the 10 years 
ahead. + 
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PONSOR the school newspaper? 
Who, me? But, I...” If you re- 
ated like that to your new assign- 
ment—or felt like it—perhaps you'll 
be interested in few words 
ibout how to proceed with your job, 
Well, whether your goal is to or- 
ganize a newspaper, to finance one, 
or to find a more effective method of 
producing one already established, 
you and your principal must not 
the preliminary planning. 
Your first problem is to answer this 
question: What attitudes, habits, 
skills, appreciations, and interests do 
you want your students to have as a 
result of their experience in_ pub- 
lishing their own newspaper? 


these 


neglect 


The greatest value from putting 
out a publication can 
students thru a journalism class— 
and the publication will be better 
The class not only learns the 
process of producing the paper but 
also studies other journalism media. 

If you do not feel competent to 
conduct a journalism class or if there 
is nO room in your school’s curricu- 
lum for such a class, you might fol- 
these examples other 
schools: Some organ- 
ized homerooms for the purpose of 
producing school papers. Others 
have formed clubs to produce their 
publications. Some papers are put 
out by English classes at the end of 
units in publication work. 


come _ to 


too. 


from 
have 


low 
schools 


Activities for All Groups 

Many of the experiences a sponsor 
might plan for a journalism class 
—if one were possible in his school 
—can be adapted to the homeroom, 
the club, or the English class. Such 
activities as examining newspapers, 
library study, panel discussion, tele- 
phone use, and field trips can be 
helpful if well directed and planned 
to further student progress toward 
specific objectives of the class, club, 
or English unit. 

There is no place for a dull spon- 
sor or a dull staff in this business 
of publishing a paper, whether that 
paper be the expression of a third 
grade, the junior high group, or the 
senior high classes. Vitality is not 
only the necessary keynote of the per- 
sonalities involved but also of the 
paper itself, 

One of the ways to inject life in- 





Mrs. Miller was formerly instructor and 
critic in journalism, University School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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Putting Out a Paper 


to the paper is to plan for special 
issues. Many sponsors require edi- 
tors’ summaries for all special issues. 
Pictures, slogans, editorials, features, 
and special surprises can be mutually 
planned and coordinated in_ this 
manner. Then, even short confer- 
ences with editors and staff can pro- 
duce desirable results, thus avoiding 
three-ring circuses on deadline days. 

Whatever the plan followed, the 
sponsor will find it desirable to 
schedule a trip to the mimeograph 
room or print shop, where group 
members can see the mechanical pro- 
duction of their school paper. There 
they can learn something of news- 
paper terminology and have the 
printer explain mechanical devices. 

When your students are more ex- 
perienced and have a working knowl- 
edge of producing their own news- 
paper, they may be invited to pub- 
lish a page in their local newspaper 
or to visit a college to help edit that 
sheet. My groups each year looked 
forward to doing both. 

Once we traveled 60 miles to help 
edit a college paper, and the college 
sponsor let my journalists sit at the 
and rim to edit headlines, 
do proofreading, and to enjoy the 
general newspaper banter and noise 
familiar at time. They 
worked like beavers. Never again 
would I be forced to point out the 
need for varying grammatical struc- 
ture of sentences, for accuracy 
facts, or for re-writes. 

Laboratory day in the classroom? 
I’m for it. Since so much of the ac- 
tual success of the newspaper de- 
pends on planning, sometimes I in- 
vited the students to help me with 
this work. The day preceding a lab- 
oratory period, which I tried to 
schedule each week, I asked the 
scribes to jot down on slips of paper 
the loose ends on which they needed 
help, how they best could use their 
time. These I collected, and it was 
surprising how many items they 
listed and how little time it took me 
to plan for the following day’s work. 

For those who did not need extra 
time, there were always items that no 


slot to 


sO press 


of 


ls you’ve been asked 
to sponsor a school 
publication and you 
have no journalism 
background, here are 


some tips for you. 


FRANCES MILLER 


one had found time to do. ‘There 
were always headlines to write, 
names to check, featurettes to be 


written, papers to be returned, books 
to be checked in, and hosts of othe) 
helpful work to be done in that hour. 


I'll admit there was a buzz ol 
activity much like a_ beehive, but 
when the work was checked off, it 


was amazing the honey that had been 
collected. 

Sometimes during the class or club 
time devoted to the newspaper, the 
sponsor will want to help the class 
to examine some both 
local and national. The project can 
be used to stimulate interest in news- 


newspa | ers, 


papers beyond the funnies section, 
and it may be employed to study the 
general contents of newspapers. Ad- 
ditionally, it can be used as a clip 
ping source. 


Without Benefit of Courses 


Many highschool journalism teach- 
have taken in 
journalism, and increasingly journal- 
ism courses are included in the col- 


ers college courses 


lege of English majors. 
However, many teachers are called 
upon to teach journalism or put out 
a school publication without benefit 
of college courses. Primarily for 
these bewildered but valiant souls 
we have suggested a few ideas for 
putting out the school paper. Furthe 
help can be obtained from the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism 
Directors, an NEA department. # 


programs 
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Designed for your bulletinboard, this poster is a reproduc- 
tion of one of the 16 large colored charts prepared by 
the NEA to help state and local leaders interpret the NEA, 


its purposes, scope, and influence. A set of the 22x29 reproduced in The Journal for January. 


inch charts, called “The NEA at Work,’ can be obtained 
by local leaders from their state education association or 
NEA state director. Another chart in the series will be 
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Fre 


RDER publications of the NEA and _ its 
QO departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for SI or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


money order or 


Christmas 


Christmas, Its Carols, Customs, and Leg- 
ends compiled by Ruth Heller. Brief review 
of religious and secular customs that are 
now the background of Christmas observ- 
ance. Most of book given to Christmas carols 
from many lands. 1948. I12p. 60¢. Also 
Christmas Carols and Choruses. Wellknown 
carols, including “Hallelujah Chorus.” 31p. 
le. Quantity discounts. Order both items 
from Hall McCreary Co., 454 8. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 


and 


Christmas Treasury. Poems, plays, songs, 
and other for the celebration of 
Christmas. All grades. 1951. 32p. 
Publishing Co., 501 E. 3rd St., 
Ohio. 


helps 
35¢. Lorenz 
Dayton 1, 


Rosita, a Little Girl of Puerto Rico by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown. Simple story of a 
Christmas custom in Puerto Rico. 1948. 60p. 
75¢é. Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. 


The Christmas Book prepared for the 


National Recreation Assn by Marguerite 
Ickis. Novel ways to distribute gifts at 


Christmas parties, suggestions for enliven- 
ing the program of Christmas caroling, and 
interesting ideas from the Christmas cus- 
toms of other lands for party themes, dec- 
orations, and refreshments. 1941. 72p. 50¢. 
National Retreation Assn, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Red Letter Days for December by Nellie 
Zetta Thompson. Holiday handbook. First 
of a series of 10 pamphlets for observing 
special during school months. 
Contains a wealth of practical ideas for 
Christmas in rural and urban schools. Sug- 
gestions of art, music, drama _ activities, 
library displays, classroom projects, assem- 
blies, and social activities. Origin of Christ- 
mas customs and celebration around the 
world. 1951. 16p. 35¢ single copy, 3 for SI. 
Order from Marketing Research 


occasions 


Services, 


Suite 619, 2300 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 
Health 
Clean Water Is Everybody’s Business. 


Effect of water pollution on all aspects of 
life, and the need for cooperation among 
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[Inexpensive 


all groups in pollution 
abatement. Public Health Service 
No. 11, Federal Security Agency. 1950. 
26p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


and 
Publica- 


prevention 


tion 


Health Education Materials. Catalog 
Which lists and describes pamphlets, charts, 
posters, and films. Materials classified ac- 
cording to grade level and accompanied by 
teacher’s supplement. Write to: National 
Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6. 


Your Teeth ... How They Grow. Com- 
position and development of teeth in  chil- 
dren from four to 14 Illus- 
trated. 1950. 10p. Single free. 
American Dental Assn, 222 E. Superior St., 
Chicago 11. 


years of age. 


copies 


Mental Health 


Teacher, Listen—The Children Speak \y 
James L. Hymes, Jr. the motiva- 
tions underlying everyday problem behav- 
ior, with suggestions for helping the teacher 
with behavior. 19419. 44p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. New York Committee 
on Mental Hygiene of the State 
Aid Assn, 105 E. 22nd St., New 


Some ol 


cope such 
Charities 
York 10. 


When Mental Illness Strikes Your Family 
by Kathleen Doyle. What mental illness is, 
sources of help, hospitalization, and types 
of treatment. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
172. 1951. $2p. 25¢. Public Affairs 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


-—< 


Pam- 


Consumer Education 


How To Buy Straight Chairs. Consumer's 
guide to buying straight chairs. Require- 
ments of design for comfort and posture. 
Leaflet. 10¢. Quantity discounts. American 
Home Economics Assn, 1600 20th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Read the Label on Foods, Drugs, Devices, 
Cosmetics. Tells in simple words, with car- 
toon-style illustrations, what to look for on 
labels in avoid misbranded o1 
adulterated products. Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, Food and Drug Administra- 
Misc. Pub. No. 3. 1951. 
Quantity discounts. Supt Doc. 


order to 


tion, 36p. 1dé¢. 


History of Ink 


History of Ink by Tracy Higgins. Origin 
of ink, materials from which it is made, 
types, and uses. Mimeo..Rev. 1948. 4p. Free. 
Higgins Ink Co., 271 9th St., Brooklyn 15. 


Bibliography 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 1950. 
Annotated bibliography of 16 outstanding 
books for children selected by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Children’s Li- 
brary Association of the American Library 
Association. 4p. $4 per 100. 15¢ single copy. 


Order from Library Division, Sturgis Print- 
ing Co., P. O. Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


Selected References About Children in 
Grades Seven and Eight, prepared by Ger- 
trude M. Annotated bibliography 
intended to help teachers, administrators, 
and parents understand children found in 
grades seven and eight. No. 21. 1950. 16p. 
Single copies free; supply limited. Office of 
Education, Federal Security 
ington 25, D.C. 


Lewis. 


\gency, Wash- 


Substitutes for the Comic Books by Con- 


stance Carr. Lists adventure and humor 


books to meet children’s needs and replace 


those types of comic 


books. Grades below 


fourth, fourth thru sixth, and above sixth. 
Reprint from Elementary English, Apyvil- 
May 1951. I&8p. 25¢. National Council of 


Teachers of English, 211 W. 67th St., Chi- 
cago 21. 


Supplementary Reading, 
Cadwallader, editor. 
for 


Dorothy Kay 
Annotated list of books 
supplementary reading, kindergarten 
grade 9. 1951-52. 97p. Free. Children’s Read- 
ing Service, 106 Beekman St., New York 38. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Behind the Tourist Curtain. A 
ute, black-and-white l6mm film with sound 
and music, prepared by Save the Children 
Federation. the needs of 
post-war European children, and how com 
munities and schools can help. Free. Specify 


20-min- 


Description of 


date of showing, size and type of audience 
as far in advance as possible. Order from 
Save the Children Federation, 80 8th Ave., 
New York II. 


Westinghouse Motion Pictures for School 
Use. Listing of films made by Westinghouse 
and loaned free of charge to schools for the 
cost of transportation, 24p. Free. Westing- 


house Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., PO 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30. 
Pageant 

In Quest of Truth by Daniel B. Lloyd. 


Historical pageant portraying mankind's 
quest for truth. For junior-highschool math- 
ematics but of olde 
groups as well. Three main characters and 
many minor parts. Reprinted from School 
Science and Mathematics, April 1951. Single 
copy, 26: 


classes interest to 


12 copies, SI. Order from Daniel 
B. Lloyd, 4630 Chesapeake St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


Peace 
A Total Peace Offensive vy 
Reuther. Plan and 
achieving a just and lasting peace. Article 
reprinted from The Progressive for Septem 
1950. 4p. Free. Order from the NEA. 


Walter P. 


for saving freedom 


ber 


The School Program 


Characteristics of Seventh- and Eighth- 
Grade Children and School Programs for 
Them by Gertrude M. Lewis. What children 
in grades seven and eight are like and what 
constitutes a good school program for them. 
Mimeo. Elementary Education Series, No, 
18, 1950. 13p. Single copies free; supply 
limited. Office of Education, 
rity Agency, Washington 25, 


Federal 
D. C. 


Secu- 
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Lobbying 


Ture art and business of influencing 
lawmakers, commonly known as lobbv- 
ing, is really big business—in fact, a bil- 
lion-dollar business. There are 39 known 
lobbyists in Washington to every 10 Con- 
eressmen, and each of them is there for 
the same purpose: to influence members 
of Congress to pass or veto legislation 
pleasing or displeasing to a_ pressure 
group, according to The Lobbyists by 
Karl Schriftgiesser. 

The Lobbyists tells who the big lobby- 
ists are, the groups they represent, and 
how they operate. It discusses them and 
their activities, with specific information 
on their effectiveness in influencing 
legislation. 

In this report of lobbying on the na- 
tional level, the author brought 
together a vast amount of information 
gathered by the House Select Commit- 
tee on Lobbying Activities, which in 
1950 investigated “all lobbying activities 
intended to influence, encourage, pro- 
mote, or retard legislation by the Con- 
the United States.” He tells 
how the Regulation of Lobbying Act 
was passed, how well it has been obeyed 
and how badly it has been disobeyed. 
The volume is a reporter’s documented 
account of a hot issue. 1951. 297p. $3.50. 
Little, 


Boston. 


has 


eress of 


9 


Brown, and Co., 34 Beacon St., 


United Nations 


How, despite arbitrary restrictions and 
differences in language and custom, the 
United Nations has become the world’s 
blueprint for peace is told in The United 
Nations, Blueprint for Peace by Stephen 
S. Fenichell and Phillip Andrews, with 
introduction by Benjamin Cohen, assist- 
ant secretary-general of the UN. 

Ihe authors trace the history of man’s 
effort to establish a world organization 
from the League of Nations up to and 
including action in Korea. They show 
the accomplishments of the UN in inter- 
national cooperation, human welfare, 
human rights, and international peace. 

The volume answers many questions 
commonly asked about the UN. 1951. 
1i5p. 82. John C. Winston Co., 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7. 


Christmas 


Christmas—an American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art edited by 
Randolph E. Haugan. Collection of 
Christmas articles, stories, poems, art, 


music, and photography. Vol. 21, 1951. 
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68p. Sl, paper: $2.50, cloth. Augsburg 
Publishing House, 425 S. 4th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 


Christmas Ideals edited and prepared 
by Van B. Hooper. Annual Christmas 
volume devoted to writings and pictures 
about Christmas, traditional and modern. 
Vol. 7, 1951. 104p. $1.25. Ideals Pub- 
lishing Co., 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Fifty Years of Christmas edited by 
Ruth M. Elmquist with an introduction 
by Daniel A. Poling. Anthology of sto- 
ries, poems, and articles on the Christ- 
mas theme. Contributors include Ralph 
W. Sockman, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Ralph Connor, Faith Baldwin. 1951. 
320p. $3. Rinehart and Co., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 46. 


Professional 


Treacuers, students, and parents will 
enjoy reading Two Sides to a Teacher's 
Desk by Max S. Marshall. The author 
explores the student-teacher relation- 
ship from both sides of the desk on such 
topics as cooperation, discipline, learn- 
ing, programs, €xtracurriculum 
ties, and other aspects of 
classroom experience. The — yardstick 
against which the author constantly 
measures educational ideas is: their val- 
ue to society and to the individuals who 
make up that society. 1951. 284p. 83. 
Macmillan Company, 60 5th = Ave., 
New York Il. 


activi- 
everyday 


Intelligence and Cultural Differences, 
a Study of Culteral Learning and Prob- 
lem Solving by Kenneth Eells, Robert ]. 
Havighurst, Virgil E. Herrick, and Ralph 
W. Tyler, under the chairmanship of 
Allison Davis. First part of an extended 
study of cultural learning as it bears 
upon the solution of problems in men- 
tal tests. This volume deals with the 
validity of socalled intelligence tests; 
in particular, whether they are satisfac- 
tory measures of the intelligence of 
children from widely varying cultural 
backgrounds. 1951. 388p. $5. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 37. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 
compiled and edited by Patricia A. 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Sys- 
tematized information on free educa- 
tional and informational slidefilms. Rev. 
1951. 151p. $3. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis. 


What Would You Do? 
DONNA 


As FAR. back anyone knew _ her, 
Donna had been a problem. She was 
irregular in attendance, indifferent to 
scholarship standards. She habitually 
“forgot” her books and other materials, 
did her homework sketchily, if at- all, 
She was inclined to be impertinent when 
she spoke and sullen when she kept still, 
She never voluntarily participated in 
class discussion. Try as they would, her 
teachers could not penetrate the hard 
emotional shell which surrounded her, 
Eflorts to do something about Donna’s 
case were hampered by her out-of-school 
environment. Her mother was employed 
until late in the evening. Her father 
was dead, and Donna didn’t get along, 
she said, with the two stepfathers she 
had had. 

When into the ninth 
grade we began to sense a change in 
her behavior. She became a little more 
receptive to the help the school had 
been trying to give her. 


as 


Donna came 


One example comes from her class in 
homemaking. Personal grooming is a 
part of our course in homemaking. All 
things considered, Donna showed good 
taste in her personal appearance. | used 
her good points to improve the bad 
ones; cited her to the class as a good 
example of attractive hair-do, restraint 
in use of cosmetics, choice of color, and 
anything else that I could. 

She gradually “thawed out” to where 
we could discuss her disposition. She 
really wanted friends .. . “but how do 
you get them, Mrs. Musick?’ So we had 
impromptu sessions on what we liked in 
others; what we disliked; how to replace 
undesirable personality traits with desir- 
able ones. I tried always to leave her 
with something specific to do or try or 
think about. 

My students helped. Donna was to 
have modeled in a style show we had ar- 
ranged for our annual homemaking pres- 
entation when she had to be rushed to 
the hospital. At the style show we an- 
nounced that Donna was to have par- 
ticipated, expressed our regret at her 
misfortune, and wished for her a speedy 
recovery. Flowers used in the show were 
sent to her in the hospital. Classmates 
called to see her. 

I sometimes wonder what might have 
happened to Donna if the school had 
not kept on trying! 

—MRS. EDYTHE MUSICK, teacher, Horace 
Mann Junior Highschool, 
Texas. 


Baytown, 


@ Have you had a student like Donna 
in your class? If so, what did you do to 
help her? Share your experience with 
other teachers by sending us 200 words 
or less. 
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Heartened by such a spurt of interest 
on the part of her backward student, the 


RECESS teacher literally climbed over rows of 
long legs and, squeezing between chairs 


crowded together to accommodate the 


Se eel 












her, 
was # unexpected overflow of students, wove 
i ; her way to the girl’s side. 
to § have them wonder why I don’t than itis ee ae 
ally 9 om Said Maizie in the loudest of stage 
yg why I do. anes ; : = 
ials, 4 whispers, “Miz, your petticoat’s hanging 
all. Slips about an inch in the back. 
hen I HE classroom was crowded. The awk- —RUTH FOSTER, Yuma, Arizona 
til] = viii ‘ : : 
. ward, overgrown freshman seated in the "Es —— 
S It Made the Children Shrique 
In 
extreme back row usually showed no 
her j animation for anything, but today she A teacher whose spelling’s unique, 
ard | showed a real spark of enthusiasm as Thus wrote down the days of the wique: 
j * > Pe . . “ge aie OF 
her. ; she seemingly set out to master the as- The first he spelt “Sonday, 
ms 5 signment. Waving her hand frantically The second day, “Munday”— 
ool Fi in the air, she seemed in need of assist- And now a new teacher they sique. 
yed ance before proceeding farther. —From the Texas Outlook 
her 7 
ng, | 
she 
nth 
in | 
ore | 
4 GEORGE LICHTY, RTESY HICAGO SUN-TIMES SYNDICATE 
vad ; : 
“Four years getting a teaching degree! .. . 
F and all our time is spent putting on and 
in pulling off galoshes and snow suits .. .” 
> a : 
All Dress Rehearsal THE SPENCER 
od There’s a rustle in the classroom, , 
sed \n air of great surprise— SCHOLAR § MICROSCOPE 
ad For I’m wearing my bright budget dress 
od Bought in doubt and huge surmise. 
int \nd I wonder in feminine fashion 
nd As I stand briefly in the sun, 
If my choice is condemned or acquitted 
ere By my stern court of thirty-one. 
he —BETH BLUE, Berne-French Township ae ts 
do Highschool, Berne, Indiana. @ The reports keep coming in— 
. > » 8 ° yes, the AO Scholar’s Microscope 
in Parent Participation 
e be : : does save time in teaching students 
pe To Johnny in Julia A. Emmon’s 
ir- microscopy. 


fourth-grade class in Cadillac, Michigan, 


- this Christmas thank-you note was as sin- | HOW THE AO No. 78 SCHOLAR’S 





e .® ; T 1: 1° } "4 * . 
or cere and original as tho its theme had MICROSCOPE CUTS TEACHING TIME This radically new idea in micro- 
is not been worn threadbare by comedians: scopes has proven a boon to science 
. “Dear Dad: How happy I was when the _ Shoes a ae oo 
ar wrappings were off the gift you gave é Y ij teachers. The built-in light source 
- me, and I saw the dart and target set! 2. Single focusing control—fast i assures permanently aligned 
to I had a good time playing with it until and precise. | ae 
n- 08 brak ie Ae ‘ on, Johnny.” illumination and consequently better 
t F. . U { . P . . . . 
ae ai et Seis y 3. Factory-focused built-in light sal ) 
i | * optica performance with much 
. rce eliminates - I 
er In Print sour time con . . hi 
ly WE in the N York Ti | suming and frequently faulty less adjustment. Low overall height 
od E RE - in . 1e Neu ore mimes cant substage adjustments. a ¢ 
a teacher in Frankfurt, Germany, after increases comfort in operation, 
ba telling her class about Julius Caesar and 4. pg Nat le — Locked-in parts reduce maintenance 
his war against the Goths, asked if there } atisioamaes ea és ae a ‘Sprine-loaded’ focusi 
ve . “OXATS . : stage, objectiv costs. Spring-loadec ocusing 
were any questions. “Which side were di “ I ~~ —" ‘ . 
uC "= f6 es . iaphragm , 
the Americans on?” one child wanted a mechanism protects slides against 
to know. , ee es ha 
ce ; ; a , Since we are currently supplying both military damage. See your AO distributor 
. . and in the Saturday Evening Post d civili Is baese + deliner q 
, , : ; and civilian needs, instrument deliveries rite Dent. Z140 
Krances Jones’ story about Henry Ward ba ! ; P or write Dept. 
. ’ Gens” | cannot always be immediate. i 
Beecher. It seems that a local bigwig who rd ; 
2 had just been awarded a Ph.D. degree { : 
* remarked with little tact and much con- hese nnd pays 5 
ceit, “Mr. Beecher, folks must wonder ee, aT 
h 
1s why it is that you don’t have a Ph.D. 
“ey? " ae 7? — a + ay ad > 
I'd rather, replied Mr. Beecher, INSTRUMENT DIVISION e BUFFALO 15. NEW YORK 
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} N E Atctivities 


Higher Education 


New officers for the Department of 
Higher Education for 1951-52 are: presi- 
dent fone year], Earl W. Anderson, 
Ohio State University; vicepresident 
fone year], Francis P. Clarke, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and executive com- 
mittee members [two years], Doak S. 
Campbell, Florida State University: 
Harold W. Stoke, Wash- 
ington; and Hoyt Trowbridge, Univer- 


University of 


sity of Oregon. Continuing members of 
the executive committee are S. M. 
Brownell, Yale University and New 
Haven State Teachers College: Harvey 
H. Davis, State University of lowa; and 
Pracy E. Strevey, University of Southern 
California. 


Deans of Women 


RutH O. McCarn, president ot the 
National Deans _ of 
Women, has been appointed a member 
of the advisory committee to assist Mrs. 
John L. Whitehurst, assistant adminis- 
trator in charge of women’s affairs, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. Mrs. 
McCarn will aid in the development of 
plans for women’s participation in civil 
defense thruout the country. 


Association — of 
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extends 


Greetings 


and 


at this 
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) 
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*~“oO 
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Good Wishes 


‘ Christmas Season 


Adult Education Conference 


THE formed Adult Education 
Association of the United States of Amer- 
ica has held its first annual conference 
and indicated staff appointments for the 
Association. 


newly 


They are: administrative co- 
ordinator, Malcolm S. Knowles, Chicago: 
coordinator of service committees, Le- 
land P. Bradford, NEA: coordinator of 
committees in special areas of interest, 
Thomas A. Van Sant, Baltimore; coordi- 


nator of field services, Robert A. Luke, 
NEA: editor of Adult Education and 
administrative secretary, Robertson Sil- 


lars, Cleveland. 


Group Development 

Tue planning and policy committee 
of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development met at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, November 2-5 to plan for 
year-round work and the 1952 summer 
sessions at Bethel, Maine. Leland P. 
Bradford, director of NTLGD, was 
chairman of the meeting. 


Fire Prevention Project 
A FIRE prevention project for college 
residence halls has been adopted by a 
joint committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Commission on 
Safety Education and 


the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of 
* Women. Purpose of 


the project is to 
plore problems of fire 
prevention in the col- 
lege environment 
[with special reference 
to residence halls}, 
and to develop sug- 
gestions that will help 
reduce the number 
and severity of fires on 
college campuses. 
The joint commit- 
tee met in the NEA 
building November 29- 
30, 1951. Members are: 
John J. Ahern, direc- 
tor, Department of 
Fire Protection and 
Safety Engineering, II- 
Institute of 
Technology; J. R. An- 
thony, president, Na- 
tional Federation of 
College and Univer- 
sity Officers 
Associations, Georgia 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Helen B. Schle- 


ex- 


a 


. 


yi 


linois 


Business 


man, dean of women, Purdue Universj. 
ty; Mary M. Gordon, assistant dean of 
women, Ohio State University; John W. 
Headley, president, Minnesota State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud; Florence M. 
Thompson, assistant dean of women, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; Calvin S. Sifferd, supervisor of 
counseling, men’s residence halls, Uni. 
versity of Illinois; and Willard W. Blaes. 
ser, specialist for student personnel sery. 
ices, US Office of Education. 


Music Educators 


THe Music Educators National Con. 
ference announces a program of commit- 
tee organization activities on the theme, 
“Music in American Education.” The 
three main categories of the committee 
activities are: music-education curricu- 
lum in American schools, professional 
and public relations of music educators, 
and study projects. 

The 1952 biennial meeting of the 
MENC, scheduled — for Philadelphia 
March 21-26, will focus on this theme. 


Vusic for Servicemen 
Music activities are being planned for 
members of the Armed Forces. The 
Committee on Music Education and the 
National Welfare, a 
Music 


committee of the 
Educators National Conference, 
is cooperating with the Armed Forces 
on the project. 

Members of a subcommittee, the ad- 
visory and planning committee, discussed 
the project with the Armed _ Forces 
othcials at NEA headquarters November 
13. School systems whose music educa- 
tors and music departments are inter- 
ested in participating in the project 
should contact the MENC, NEA head- 
quarters. 


{4HPER Travel Tour 


Members of the American Asociation 
of Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation who are planning to attend the 
1952. Olympic Games — scheduled _ for 
July 19-August 3 in Helsinki, Finland— 
can now take advantage of a special tour 
arranged under the joint sponsorship of 
the Association and the NEA Division 
of Travel Service. 

Preliminary plans call for a tour that 
will visit Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and England, 
as well as Finland. 

For those who are interested in receiv- 
ing graduate credit for the trip, a travel- 
study course will be offered by Indiana 
University in connection with the tour. 
Information concerning the course may 
be obtained from W. W. Patty, dean of 
the School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 

The NEA Division of Travel Service 
is in charge of all administrative ar- 

NEA 
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Send applications or re- 
quests for further information to Dvi- 
sion of Travel Service, NEA _ head- 
quarters. 


Leadership Conferences 


Rospert Luke of the NEA Adult Edu- 
ation Division recently worked with 
ihe Maine Teachers Association in a 
sate leadership conference at Orono, 
Maine, as well as with a leadership con- 
ference at San Diego, California. 

Gordon L. Lippitt of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment worked with the Vermont Educa- 
tion Association on its October state 
leadership conference, which di- 
rected by Joseph A. Wiggin, executive 
secretary of the VEA. 

Leland P. Bradford, director of the 
Adult Education Division, recently ad- 
dressed an education meeting at the 
University of Denver in Colorado. 


Regional Meeting of DESP 


“THE Role of the Elementary-School 
Principal in the Modern Elementary 
School” will be the theme for the re- 
gional meeting sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
in St. Louis February 21-23, 1952. 

There will be general sessions and 
15 discussion for 
of special problems facing the elemen- 
tary-school principalship. Facilities of 
the Kiel Auditorium will be available. 


was 


groups consideration 


For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1952 NEA Representative Assembly—June 
30-July 4, Detroit. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 239-242 NEA Handbook, 1951-52. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and _ Resolutions: 
book, pages 351-364. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, 
Handbook, pages 257-329. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1951: 456,260. 

Centennial Action Program and Goals: 
Handbook, pages 13-26. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA: 
see Handbook, pages 365-371. 


W 


Hand- 


Affiliated state and local associations: See 


Handbook, pages 93-234. 


NEA Dues 


and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL. . 
Special—including full 


search Bulletin, Proceedings 
Life—full privileges for life, 

JourNAL, Research Bulletin, 
ae $150 or $15 annually for 10 years 
Retired—If NEA member for five 


Regular—including full active privileges 
$5 
active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Re- 

$10 
including 
Proceedings 


years 


NEA Life 


Connecticut—Marlin Roll 

Illinois—Nina B. Geng 

Iowa—Gale Edward Jensen, Mrs. T. E. Riley 

Missouri—Mrs. Virginia Moore 

New Hampshire—John H. Starie 

New Jersey—Lydia E. Kern 

New York—Olive Coggeshall, 
Saunders 

Ohio—Mrs. Ruth B. Housen 

Oklahoma—Julian B. Stephenson 

Pennsylvania—Adaline K. Dull, Mrs. Monica 
C. Heckele, Emily K. Jones, Harold B. 


NEA Calendar 


THe NEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 


New Members 


cation and Professional Standards is spon- 
soring the following series of regional con- 
ferences: 

Jan. 4-5—Boston. 

Jan. 11-12—Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 14-15—Nashville, Tenn. 

Jan. 18-19—Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jan. 21-22—Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jan. 25-26—Santa Monica, Calif. 

Jan. 28-29—Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 1-2—Chicago. 

Other meetings are: 


Richard P. 


Liebermann 


; ; Jan. 21—NEA and NCPT, NEA head- 
South Dakota—F. A. Strand quarters. 

Texas—John E. Hibbert, Bobbie L. Noles Jan, 22—Sponsors’ committee for 1952 
Virginia—Charles W. Perdue American Education Week, NEA head- 


Washington—Theodore Abener 
Philippines—Benito T. Gatal 


quarters, 


[Continued on page 654| 





THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
AN NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


It may be your sister, your brother, your father or mother, or 


your friend who is rendering that devoted and outstanding service 

































in the school system in your community—a service worthy of the 
highest distinction. What finer distinction can be given than a 
Life Membership in the National Education Association of the 
United States? Ten annual payments of $15 each, or a single pay- 
ment of $150, will bring to the Life Member a gold emblem, a 
special membership card, an engraved certificate suitable for 


framing, a lifetime subscription to the NEA Journal, the Research 


Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 
Use This Application Today 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 





1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enrol as a Life Member of the NEA on the deferred 





payment plan—ten annual payments of $15 each—the person named below. 


Enclosed find $15, first instalment. Kindly send Life Membership certificate, 


card, gold emblem, and copies of the NEA publications to the address indicated. 


pares as sin aes eek bel xeeb ave cneeeShes 


Cite, Titi aed Babe inns can scccnesietes .: cen eds ccnncsscesaubiedse sé tegnt soe 


If the membership is a gift, please add your own name and address here 


prior to retirement. Includes year’s subscrip- 
tion to JOURNAL and active privileges except 
right to vote, to serve as delegate in Repre- 
sentative Assembly, to hold office 









Name 


ecesesecceeses.--csevese ECC weer sreseseeeeseseseesseeeeeeeeese 
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[Continue d from page 653] 


Safety Bulletin 


Physical Education for the 
Classroom Teacher is an illustrated bul- 


Safety in 


letin prepared for teachers in elemen- 
tary schools who are responsible for the 


physical-education programs of their 


classe Be 

Phe information 
about the proper types and placement 
of equipment, good technics and teach- 


bulletin includes 


ine methods, and suggestions which will 
contribute to the safety of the child on 
the Single copies, 50¢. 
discounts. Order the 
Safety Commission, NEA, 


playground, 


Quantity from 


Citizenship Committee 


Pure Joint Citizenship Committee of 


the Department of Justice and the NEA 
will meet 
ning the 


January 18-19 to start plan- 
National 


on Citizenship which will be 


m. Gy 


Seventh Conference 


held in 


13-18, 


Washington, 
1952. 

On March 7-8 and May 9-10 the joint 
committee will meet again with 50 or 60 


September 


representatives of national organizations 
to make further plans. Co-chairing the 
joint committee and the conference are 
Justin Miller, chairman of the board and 


general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, and Emma Mae Brotze, princi- 
pal, Junior Highschool, Marshall, ‘Texas. 


Dr. Givens Honored 





Willard E. Givens, NEA Executive 
Secretary, received the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation’s second annual award 
for distinguished service to children, at 
the annual meeting of the Federation 
in New York City, October 17. Benja- 
min Fine, left, education editor of The 
New York Times, made the presentation. 


Conference Dates Changed 


Tue dates for the Midwest Confer. 
ence on Rural Life and Education haye 
been changed from April 10-11, 1952 to 
March 27-29, 1952. The meeting will be 
in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Audio-Visual Proceedings 
Copies of Conference Proceedings of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instru; 
tion for 1951 are now available. They 
include a record of the meetings at 
Atlantic City, February 18-22; 

at San Francisco, July 2-5; 


= 


meetings 
and a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the De 
partment in Chicago, July 28. Copies 
may be secured from the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 75¢. 


Annual Report 


Tue annual report of the profession 
to the public, entitled Schools for Ow 
Times, recently published by the Na. 
tional Education Association, calls upon 
Americans to sit down with educators of 
their communities to decide what their 
schools are to teach, what kind of per- 
sons shall teach, and how much to pay 
for education. 

Willard E. Givens, NEA Executive 
Secretary, and author of the report, de- 





“If you ask me’’ writes one of our customers, 


* The Perry Pictures 


are priceless in bringing 
the lesson to my children’’. 
Interest YOUR children in 
famous works of art. The 
Perry Pictures are so in- 
expensive, only TWO 
CENTS each, size 5'/2 x 8. 
A set of 30 art subjects 
for 60 cents; or a set of 
30 on Christmas including 
some of the best Madonnas. 
Large illustrated catalogue 
with samples for 25 cents. 





The Perry Pictures Company 
MALDEN, MASS. 


BOX 4, 












FREE STUDY AIDS--GEOGRAPHY 
1 Nevada & Copper,”’ 
*®* ranching, vacationing and living in the 
central Great. Basin, pamphlet for each 
student (give number of students) 
2? Ore sample from Great Ruth Copper 
"near Ely, Nevada, on US 50 
Highway), US 93 and new US 6, 
class. 
Study Aid Project, Box 688, ELY, NEVADA 
“Where the Deer and the Antelope Play’’ 


facts about mining, 







Pit 
(Lincoln 
tree to 





FRENCH STUDY TOURS 
University of Wash. Seattle 5, Wash. 

June 22—53 days in 
SUMMER SESSIONS: Cannes 


3 weeks of travel 
INTRODUCTION TO FRANCE: 
3500 miles. 


Evrope—Aug. 28 


& Tours, plus 
$795 


12 Provinces 


Art, Culture, History $895 
INTRODUCTION TO EUROPE: France, Italy 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium 


P LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 


Be BILLS FOR Your CAMPERS 









Low Cost 


BROTHERHOOD 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


654 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Hundreds of camp men know from ex- 
perience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and claims. 


Write for Latest Details 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 





VITAMIN USERS! 


SAVE 50% ON 


DUO-KAPS 





CONTAINING 


13 Vitamins* and 1] Minerals 
ALL-IN-ONE CAPSULE 


*Including Amazing “Red” Vitamin B-12 
described in READER'S DIGEST 


100 DUO-KAPS ony $2.95 


(A Six Dollar Value) 


Nutrition experts agree that vitamins and 
minerals work better when taken together. 
Sensational low-priced all-in-one DUO- 
KAPS are fully guaranteed as to labeling 
and potency under provisions of Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Send $2.95 
for 100 DUO-KAPS. 


FREE Complete catalog of all vitamins 
and minerals—separately or in combina- 
tion. Save 50% or more on your vitamin 
needs. Don’t delay! Send today! 


HUDSON VITAMIN 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept, E 
199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Developing Democratic 


tion and Recreation. 


late adolescence and adulthood. 


education. 






















AAHPER 
YEARBOOK 
1951 


Human 
through Health Education, Physical Educa- 
562 pp. $4.25 


Considers the progressive acquiring of democratic 
concepts and attitudes through childhood, early and 
Applies to the fields 
of health education. physical education and recreation 
recent research on methods and techniques in group 
dynamics, sociometry, social group-work and general 


Order today from: 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation—Department NEA 


1201-16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





A Dairy-Vend 
the school 


Relations 
for the school. 


tions. 


The Vendo Dairy-Vend* 
amazing opportunity 
the sale of ice cream using automatic merchandising equip- 
ment. It contributes to school spirit and school income. 


located in 
cafeteria will 
supply ever-popular re- 
freshment for students and 
provide a source of profits 
It can also 
be used for special func- 


Profits from Dairy-Vend 
ice cream sales can be sub- 
stantial. They offer you a 
means for providing equip- 
ment, parties, etc. You may 
qualify for ice cream vend- 
ing service without obliga- 
tion. Write today for details 





ice cream vender offers you an 
the opportunity to benefit from 





*Trademark 


THE VENDO COMPANY 


7400 East 12th Street 


Kansas City 3, Missouri 








clares: ““Whatever the education for yes- 
terday may properly have been, educa- 
tion for today is not merely the memori- 
zation and retention of facts... . Edu- 
cation for our times includes thinking 
as well as knowing. It build 
sound ideals and useful habits.” 


seeks to 


Health Mobilization Report 

Tue complete report of the National 
Conference for the Mobilization § of 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, held March 19-21, 1951, 
is now available. It contains program 
recommendations for children, youth, 
and adults in health education, physical 
education, and recreation. Sl per copy, 


from AAHPER, NEA. 


Abraham Lincoln Leaflets 


SeLEcTIONS from Abraham Lincoln, 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 27, are 
timely for use in observance of Abraham 
Lincoln’s birthday, February 12. Many 
teachers will wish to distribute copies to 
their Teachers may receive a 
single copy free by sending a stamped, 


classes. 


selfaddressed envelop to Section 10, 
NEA JourNat, NEA. 
Classroom Teachers 


Tue NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will sponsor several activities 
during the AASA Regional Meeting in 
St. Louis, February 23-27, 1952. Open 
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House will be on Sunday afternoon from 
6 to 8 PM. 
classroom-teachers luncheon is scheduled, 
at which time many classroom teachers 
will invite their 
guests. Both groups 
Jefferson Hotel. 
The Department is making plans to 
cosponsor a number of clinics and dis- 
cussion groups with the administrators 
at their regional meetings in St. Louis 
[February 23-27], Los Angeles {March 
8-12], and in Boston [April 5-9]. 


Tuesday noon the annual 


superintendents 
will meet at 


as 
the 


Rural Planning Meeting 


A PLANNING meeting for the Seventh 
National Conference County and 
Rural Area Superintendents will be held 
in New York City January 4-5, 1952. 
Those who will attend the meeting in- 


of 


clude members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Division of County Su- 
perintendents of the Department of 


Rural Education, representatives of the 
New York State District 
Superintendents who will be at 


Association of 
hosts 
the conference, and representatives of 
other groups of county superintendents 
of the region. 

The Seventh National Conference it- 
self will meet in the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, October 12-15, 1952. 


Picture Credits for NEA Directors 


[See page 6 36.| 


Adair, Foster; Caldwell, Esselburn; How 
ard, Roberts; MacLean, Atwood; Miller, 
Chase; Phillips, Star; Pratt, Libby; Samuel- 
Stoney, Buckler; 
Vail, Hollis 


Harris and Ewing; 


Harris 


son, 


Sutton, and Ewing; 


QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


What preparation do you make for the first 


day of school in the elementary grades? 








100 
requested. Some will be published 
in future issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Answers of about words are 


O55 
















J. R. Trace 


Mr. Trace, direc- 


tor of education 
for the — public- 
school system of 


American Samoa, 


is a native. of 
Ohio. His picture 
arrived too late to 
be included in the 
directory of chief 





ofh- 
the Sep- 
tember Journal. 
Previous to his appointment as direc- 
Mr. 
the 


state school 


SRAPH 


cers in 


tor of education, Trace had served 


as principal = ol highschool — of 


American Samoa. 


Edward Pomeroy 


EpWARD POMEROY is the new associate 


secretary of the American Association of 


Colleges of Teacher Education. He suc- 
ceeds Warren C. Lovinger, who resigned 
to accept the presidency of the State 
South 


Teachers College at Aberdeen, 


Dakota. 
School Savings Programs 


Dut 
to secure 300 new installations of perma- 


special savings-bond campaign 





KING MERRITT & C0., INC. 


Mutual Fund Investments 


Member National Association of Securities 


Dealers, Inc. 


Information on 101 different mutual funds 


Appointments at your convenience 





We are setting up monthly income programs 
and systematic investment plans. You can 
open an account for as low as $20. 


For any information 
please call STerling 3887 


Mr. Landrum Allen 
Area Manager 


uSe coupon 


KING MERRITT & CO., INC. 
203 Union Trust Bldg. 





740 15th St. 
Washington 5, 


N. W. 
D. C. 


Name (print)  —--- 


Address 


Phone 
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School Pro- 
grams, begun in November, will con- 
tinue thru January 31, 1952. Study units, 
and 


nent, continuing Savings 


materials which 
will help pupils to understand the why 
and the how of savings are available 
free on request from the state ofhices or 
from the Education Director, Savings 
Bonds Division, ‘Treasury Department, 


posters, program 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Christmas 
When will we find Nattvity? 


When wistful shepherds in the night 
Ind wondering wise men come to see 
Clear thru this darkness common light— 
Then we will find Nativity. 

—KENNETH D. BENNE, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Are You Listening, Santa? 


On the night before Christmas, and all 
thru the year, 

For the children we work for, our wishes 
are clear; 

A building that’s lovely and spacious 
and right, 

With rooms that are cheery and filled 
with good light, 

With playgrounds for romping on days 
when there’s sun, 

Ind indoor arrangements for days when 


there’s none; 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO. 


Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe. 
Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. Pack- 
age Tours Mexico, California & So. America. 


ARNOLD TOURS 234 Clarendon Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


THRU 
EUROPE 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 





Some aids that make learning rewarding 
and pleasant, 4 

Good books full of tales of the Past and 
the present, 

Pictures in motion, in strip, on the wall, 

Yes, audio-visual, for one and for all: 

A teacher who’s merry and healthy and 
wise 

Who, since she loves children, continy. 
ally tries 

To understand fully 
Sue. 

The thoughts they are 
things that they do; 
A program that’s founded on what chil. 

dren need, 


each Jim and each 


thinking, the 


Which includes how to figure, to write. 
and to read, 

Which bears on its schedule both music 
and art, 

And concerns itself also with training 
the heart. 

Yes, the night before Christmas and all 
thru the year 

For the children we work for, our wishes 
are clear. 
—EMMA scoTT in the Journal of Arkan- 

sas Education 


For Christmas 


A Golden Treasury on the Art of Liv- 
Growth Leaflet No. 23, 
contains inspirational material particu: 
larly appropriate for the Christmas sea- 
son. Many teachers give PGLs to each 
of their students and enclose them with 
Christmas greetings. Any teacher wish- 
ing a single copy will receive it free on 
sending a stamped, selfaddressed envelop 
to Section 10, NEA JourRNAt. 


ing, Personal 


Dates To Remember 
Dec. 7-8—Forty-cighth annual fall meeting 
of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies, Essex House, Newark, N. J. 
Dec. 9—Universal Bible Sunday. 
Dec. 10—Human Rights Day. 
Dec. 10—Fiftieth anniversary of 
Prizes. 
Dec. 15—Bill of Rights Day. 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day. 
Dec. 27-30—Southeastern Regional NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Confer- 
ence, Old Point Comfort, 
Dec. 27-29—National 
sociation, Philadelphia. 
Dec. 27-29—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Stillwater, Okla. 


Photo Credits 


Puoro credits for “Education for the Child 
with Partial Sight,” pages 624-626, are as 
follows: 

1, 6, 12, 13—National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness 

2—Michigan Department of Health 
3—Buffalo Public Schools 

4, 5, 8—Detroit Public Schools 

7, 9 4, 
School, Philadelphia 

10—New York City Public Schools 
1i1—Thomas May Public 
Philadelphia 
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15, 16—Bok Vocational-Technical 


School, 
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SAVE 


on the vacation of 
a lifetime in 





"51 is the 400th year for San Marcos in Lima, the New 
World’s oldest university. $175 Summer Course, July 2- 
August 16, includes room, board, tuition, excursions, cer- 
tificates for U. S. college credits. Normal air fares apply. 
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Romantic Rio de Janeiro is drenched in sunlight. Buenos Aires (only 








a few hours away) is the world’s largest city south of the Equator! 


@ You can cover a great deal of ter- 
ritory in South America this summer 
—for comparatively little money— 
because “Of new low air fares and 
current low rates of exchange. Air 
tour fares are being reduced up to 
15% in addition to regular 10% 
discount for round trips. 


Bargain tours 


Teacher and student tours, now 
being booked by Travel Agents, in- 
clude round-trip flights by 4-engine 
planes, meals en route, superb hotels, 
local sight-seeing trips. 

For example, you can explore 
Peru, Land of the Incas, in 16 days 






for only $475 from Miami. Or for 
16 days in Brazil, the cost is as low 
as $725 from New York. You can 
circle South America in 30 days... 
fly down the West Coast from Miami, 
return home by way of the East 
Coast to New York ... your inclu- 
sive tour will cost only $933. 


Visit any major city! 


Most countries do not require tour- 
ist visas. Plan a fascinating and in- 
formative trip this summer while 
prices are low. For reservations call 
your Travel Agent or the nearest 
office of Pan American World Air- 
ways. 


Fly PANAGRA «(PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN 


AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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*** Before Britannica Junior was printed, sample 
pages in different type faces were sent to many 
groups of boys and girls for them to select the 
type they liked best. The clear, distinct type used 
in Britannica Junior is the result of this research. 


SPECIMEN 
of type in 
Britannica Junior: 


(Actual Size) 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR makes 


Informational Reading Easy and Enjoyable! 


; 

| 

Edited and designed exclusively for Britannica Junior already used in | 

boys and girls... 100% elementary many thousands of classrooms every- 
school level. Vocabulary checked as in where, is available to schools and libraries 

textbooks. at a special low price and on easy payment | 


More than four out of five Britannica terms. WRITE TODAY for full information. 


Junior text pages are illustrated. 
Many of the few pages not illustrated are 
opposite rich halftone or luxurious full 
color plates. 





New, completely rewritten text, aimed 
at the student’s level of learning 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
é BRITANNICA, INC, 20 NortH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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